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FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SPIRIT 


DVOCATES of foreign language study have been wont to ex- 
press the hope that this might be one of the main roads leading 

to international understanding and hence to world peace—an argu- 
ment which appeals strongly to present-day American idealism. 
One may readily understand their perplexity, therefore, in the 
face of the recent statement by Professor Gilbert Murray at Gene- 
va that he did not think a knowledge of foreign languages would 
necessarily lead to international good-will, and his advocacy of 
the cultivation of common memories, associations, and aims, as 
represented by the study of such subjects as ancient history, 
Latin, or physical science. Our esteemed colleague, the editor 
of the French Review, appears to be not a little perturbed by 
this seemingly paradoxical view, judging from his comment on 
p. 81 of the October number of that journal. It may be, however, 
that Professor Murray’s dictum will perform a useful service by 
causing us to re-examine this important matter and thus arrive at 
certain necessary distinctions. It is in the hope of contributing to 
such a result thatthe attention of our readers is invited to the follow- 
ing remarks, which seemparticularly appropriate in a travelnumber. 
In the first place, why not candidly admit that mere knowledge 
can produce ill-will as well as good-will? For good-will is of the 
emotions, and knowledge is of the intellect. But from this conciu- 
sion there follows an important deduction: if we wish our pupils 
to feel good-will toward the foreign people, then we teachers must 
do something more than impart language facts, we must strive 
to implant in the youthful minds under our influence at least 
the germs of an affection for the speakers of the foreign tongue. 
And the first prerequisite for such a procedure on our part is that 
we should have some love in our own hearts. No fire can be kindled 
by a breath of cold air; it takes heat to generate heat, and a spark 
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to raise a flame. But the converse is also true, and while some 
materials take fire more slowly than others, there is hardly any- 
thing that will not burn if exposed for a sufficient length of time 
to the right kind of heat. 

Now then, where shall the teacher derive the love which it 
should be his duty and his pleasure to impart? To find the answer, 
we must again look at the world about us. How many of us are 
capable of conceiving a warm affection for a distant relative whom 
we have never seen? Similarly, how shall we achieve a personal 
relationship to a foreign people whom we have never visited? 
My admiration for Europe can easily be nourished at a distance 
upon purely intellectual food; but my fondness for the European 
peoples grows out of emotional contacts of various kinds: little 
acts of kindness done to me, little episodes that have come under 
my own observation, the summation of a thousand individual ex- 
periences. It is the reflection of these experiences that finds its way 
into my daily teaching, that warms my voice and brightens my 
eye and quickens my pulse at certain points; and it is this reflection 
that reaches my students in some way or other, perhaps unknown 
to them as well as to me, and that gradually wins their liking for 
the foreign tongue and for those who speak it. 

Gilbert Murray is right: language knowledge does not neces- 
sarily produce good-will. But all the more is it our duty and privi- 
lege to make knowledge and affection go hand in hand, and to 
prepare ourselves especially for that extra-curricular task. And 
this is where travel comes in. Viewed in this light, foreign travel 
is not only a vocational necessity, helping us to perfect the active 
mastery of the foreign tongue which should be our constant objec- 
tive, not only a cultural desideratum, contributing to that breadth 
of knowledge and that tolerance of thought which we should like 
to regard as constant attributes of the language teacher as such; 
travel—and of course I mean intelligently directed, sympathetic- 
ally oriented travel—is one gate to the great highway of inter- 
nationalism upon which it is one of our functions, I feel, to lead 
our students forward, if only by ever so few feet. 

May the great Englishman’s pronouncement, so far from dis- 
couraging us, rather spur us on to a more conscious and deter- 
mined effort to attain th’ one of the spiritual goals whereby our 
subject is lifted out of the category of mere skills and takes its 
worthy place among those disciplines which help men to lead a 
higher and a better life. 

B. Q. M. 
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ITINERANT AMERICA 


Author's summary.—Increase in European touring since the war, educational 


aspects; tour vs. study; good and bad tours; the language teacher’s problem. 


6 rw has been much speculation as to the origin, cause, 
and probable duration of the “‘urge’’ which causes Americans 
by the tens of thousands to leave their comfortable homes to spend 
a summer in Europe. Fashion, fad, fancy, culture, curiosity, 
caprice? Anyway—they go. 

Undoubtedly part of the immense wave whose crest will 
probably break on the other side of the Atlantic in 1930 had its 
beginning in the minds of some million of the young generation 
of Americans who found themselves ‘‘somewhere in France”’ 
when Armistice Day dawned. The bells of that day gave the signal 
for a general sightseeing. “A.W.O.L.” did not mean a thing in 


‘ 


those days. The doughboy started out to see something of France 
other than the mud of the trenches. He made a good job of it. 
No corner, however remote, was left untouched by these soldier 
tourists. 

After strange peace, almost as awful as the War, had brought 
a deadly silence over the fields of Northern France, the quest of 
the grave of a dear friend, a former student who had remained 
behind when the First Division moved on, led me to the neigh- 
borhood of Soissons. ‘‘No Man’s Land” it was indeed. No one 
would ever want it again, it seemed to me. Suddenly, to add to 
the gloom, a downpour of hail and rain threw a grey curtain across 
the final scene of the drama of desolation. Forced to take shelter 
ina dugout—German, I should say from its re-enforced concrete 
construction—I waited in darkness a good thirty feet underground. 
Darkness, the reek of rotting straw, silence except for the squeal 
of rats who seemed to insist that the abri was to be used for belli- 
cose purposes. To keep the place safe for Democracy, Monsieur 
Le Rat was fighting. The army of rodents which replaced the 
armies of the nations must be short of rations. Here one thought. 

As I waited, leaning against the plank which formed the door 
frame, I became aware that my hand was resting on some inscrip- 
tion carved in the smooth oak surface. What would one carve 
during the long watches in this cellar of modern warfare? For 
a moment this interested me as much as the question whether 
Shakespeare wrote his own books or got the neighbors to help 
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him. My pocket flash revealed a choice bit of philosophy, beauti- 
fully engraved, short, but convincing: ‘‘Gott segnet den Sieger.” 
One could not mistake this confidence in the ultimate success of 
the Kaiser’s arms, confidence fully justified by the victorious 
sweep of the German armies up to that time and place. 

But what is this written with dull black pencil in untrembling 
British hand under the inscription like an inevitable post-script? 
“Your soul belongs to God.’’ You might even imagine John Bull 
stumping down the stairs. The heavy lion’s-paw had suddenly 
crumpled the flower of glory. 

Then a change of tone and script, but still in the same language, 
a careless scrawl in blue pencil: “But your gun belongs to U.S.A.; 
so step to it and fight like h--l!’”” Just what Bob McLachlin would 
have written! I could almost see my pupil writing his first, per- 
haps his last, expression of his young enthusiasm to see the “big 
shootin’ gallery,”’ as he had once called the War. 

But under this, someone else had registered in the ‘‘Livre des 
Voyageurs” of this ‘““Hétel Souterrain.’”’ One could not mistake the 
“belle ronde,”’ the “‘esprit’”’ or the ‘‘argot”’ of the “poilu’”’ who wrote 
in red pencil: “Et vous aurez une perm! pour aller 4 Pandme.’” 
Understanding, jokingly serious, war-worn, he longed for the 
well-earned rest in Paris which he would choose in preference to 
eternal bliss. I thought, “‘The last of the guests of Hétel Souter- 
rain— Mais non, il y ena encore, Monsieur Le Rat y est descendu.”’ 

A souvenir-hunter by nationality, I tried to remove the plank; 
but the Germans had put it there to stay. Three months later, 
knowing I was to pass that way, I provided myself with saw and 
axe; but a new army had taken the field: ‘“‘L’Armée du Travail’’ 
under the command of General Necessity. Hundreds of French 
women in black uniforms were leveling the fields. Not even a 
stone marked the site of my Hétel Souterrain; but one thought 
again. Did not my dug-out mean that the world had been shrink- 
ing? What thrifty inn-keeper could not see the opportunity he 
would have to feed and lodge the world? 

That night, rolled in my damp blankets, I could hear our 
musical poilu trying to play “The Yanks Are Coming” on his 
wheezy accordion. In the ‘‘come-and-go” of mental pictures 


1 Perm—soldier slang for “permission”’. 
* Pandme—soldier slang for “Paris”. 
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which come between a hectic day and a restless night I saw Moors 
and Castilians, Scotch Highlanders and American Indians, yellow- 
haired Scandinavians and black-eyed Italians; but they all proved 
to be only Americans in disguise. Yes, the Yanks are still coming. 

In spite of indemnities, boundaries, unemployment, and re- 
pudiated money, peace decended with uncertain wings upon 
the earth. A million returning soldiers and ten million of their 
relatives to talk about Europe, travel ten years behind schedule 
on account of the War, America prosperous for the same reason! 
Surely they would all want to go to ‘““Panime;’”’ but how many 
of those who could go would know how to profit from their travels? 
Here was a “‘problem”’ for a schoolman. 

The “‘problem” attracted two sorts of minds. Here was a 
great business without a board of directors. Here was a great 
student-body without a faculty. The one type interested him- 
self more in the “parvenus”’ (or perhaps rather the ‘“‘parvenues’’) 
who had given the family a financial rating during the War and 
was now trying to slip his name under the back cover of the Social 
Register. I mean the kind who raise an argument as to whether 
St. Peter’s is a Catholic church; and who remind the guide that, 
being democratic Americans, we always say “Loyd George”’ 
instead of “King George.’’ The other type of travel promoter 
entered through the educational door. He was more interested 
in supplementing three quarters of a year of classroom work with 
a summer of educational travel—a chance to teach a great class 
and make them love the subject. Since the War the educational 
contribution of many men and women in the field of travel during 
the summer vacations has been even greater than their contribu- 
tion in the classroom during the other three quarters of the year. 

In the meantime rich America (where there are automobiles 
enough to carry every man, woman, and child at one time without 
undue crowding) has changed its idea and definition of “‘touring.”’ 
Ask a school-boy. He will tell you it is “an auto trip where you 
camp out.” That is not a pre-war definition. Many potential 
travelers think of a European tour in these terms. They meet 
with a very agreeable surprise when they find that they can really 
retain something of value from their travels. 

Following the ‘War the educational interest predominated 
for a number of years. This meant that schoolmen were first 
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to see the opportunity as an educational opening. In this period 
originated many worthy educational enterprises having travel and 
residence abroad as a part of an annual program. Many of these 
efforts have crystallised into institutions of seemingly definite 
and permanent nature. The basic principle of such “study-tours”’ 
was specialized travel and study of some particular field (i.e. Art, 
History, French, Spanish, Music, etc.). These schools were usually 
sponsored by some company which had experience in travel 
before the War, working in collaboration with a department or 
a professor in a university. Such efforts came to be looked upon 
with favor and even encouraged by the universities. It was a good 
thing for their professors, it was a good thing for their students. 
Many institutions offered credit for work done in such travel 
courses. The great difficulty was that it was hard to establish 
the value of the work; but no college seemed to doubt that a tour 
of Spain, for example, with a party in which only Spanish was 
spoken, would be worth more to the student of Spanish than the 
same time spent in summer school. There were always three fac 
tors to be considered, namely, the leadership, the amount of 
travel, and the actual work required. In the first of these three 
items must be found the means of checking the last. The same 
difficulty exists in giving academic credit for work done in foreign 
universities, and makes any department hesitate to offer such 
credit. 

It is my opinion that the travel one can accomplish in the 
short period of a summer vacation is worth much more than the 
same time spent in a foreign school. The majority of students 
of my acquantance who have taken such short courses have had 
one of two complaints, namely, that they had already had a 
better, longer, more thorough course in the same subject in Ameri 
ca; or that the language was ‘‘over their heads.’’ It is also my 
experience that students are much better satisfied to settle down 
and study in some center if they have first had a “‘look”’ about the 
country. 

The specialized tour is still probably the most valuable form 
of travel for a teacher. Aside from the above-mentioned innova- 
tions, general sightseeing tours were greatly improved following 
the War. The greater amount of ‘‘organized’’ travel, although 
a great nuisance to the independent traveler who finds it difli- 
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cult to get reservations, has made it possible for the large com- 
panies to maintain a resident staff in the more important centers, 
thus giving a type of program which was hitherto impossible. 
The crowding of ships and hotels during the vacation months has 
made it inadvisable, if not impossible, for the independent traveler 
especially women) to risk an extended travel program without 
having all arrangements made through some reliable company. 

As a result of ten years of experience I am compelled to say 
that the most satisfactory general tour is one under competent, 
cultured leadership, managed by a reliable company, and in a 
party of less than twenty-five members. It is often true that the 
person who asks for the specialized tour really wants a general 
tour. ‘Independent Action” often sounds good to the traveler 
until he reaches Paris during Grand-prix week. Such travelers 
are likely to seek the shelter of a conducted party before they 
have gone very far in Europe. Not being able to join the party 
of their choice (which they have met in Europe), they seek out 
the European tourist offices. This means that an enormous num- 
ber of “impromptu” arrangements are made which, at best, can 
be only uncertain and unsatisfactory. 

The public has an idea that conducted tours travel too fast. 
That same public would be surprised to learn that the “travel 
specialist’? spends about one-half his time trying to persuade his 
‘‘might-be’’ clients to slow down a little. The most common reason 
for making an independent itinerary is that the persons in ques- 
tion wish to travel faster than any schedule set up by standard 
companies. Day after day the “travel man” is confronted with 
requests like the following:— 

“We are going to be in Europe one month. We wish to spend 
one week at Oxford, and should like to visit France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, and Holland (also Belgium if time permits). 
Of course we wish to see a little more of England with a possible 
run up to Scotland and Ireland. What do you suggest?” 

What can one say and still be polite? It would take but one 
minute’s thought to convince anyone that it is to the financial 
interest of any tourist company to keep the schedule of an itinerary 
as slow as possible. 

Questions asked by prospective travelers are often amusing. 
The first question is usually “On what boat are you sailing?” 
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The west-bound boat is usually ignored. “How many countries 
do you visit?”” The more the better! ‘What hotels do you use?” 
The persons asking usually do not know the name of more than 
one or two hotels, but sometimes they have guide books which 
star* the names of hotels that have not existed since the War. 
(And it cost them a good bit to have that star put in the book!) 
“Do you take your party out to see the night-life of Paris?”— 
Poor foreign fish! Not one inquiry in a hundred contains a question 
about the program, that is, what they get besides transportation, 
board, and room. 

Speaking of Paris, it is quite remarkable how many people 
want to see “‘wicked’”’ places. Preacher and teacher and banker 
just have to see it as a matter of experience and investigation. 
The dough-boy told a lot that he saw, and often a lot more that 
he didn’t see. The “night-life’’ is the one thing that everyone 
has heard about. They may not have chanced to hear that the 
Theatre Francais is in Paris but they know about the Folies 
Bergéres. They forget that “Panaime” means all the soul desires. 
They fall into the net set for foreign fish to make them contribute 
to the delinquency of Paris. While the Frenchman sleeps behind 
double-locked doors (with the family inside) the American ‘“‘makes 
whoopee” with other foreigners to the tune of $10 a bottle at 
the ‘Dead Rat” or the one which isn’t dead. C’est la Guerre! 

Up to this point I have avoided speaking of some of the con- 
ditions which make the tourist business as a whole less interest- 
ing from an educational standpoint today than it was a few years 
ago. The place and opportunity of an educational program with 
travel has been limited. The big threat came from two sources. 
The first was the great American idea of mass-production, the 
second was the great number of irresponsible persons and ‘“‘fly- 
by-night” concerns who offer tours to Europe without any idea 
of what such an undertaking entails of training and responsibility 
(financial and moral). Fortunately the world is getting ‘‘travel- 
wise.’’ Such concerns are not increasing in number. Just at present 
their mortality seems to exceed their birth-rate. 

The other idea, that of mass-production, seems to be the greater 
peril. The idea that great financial profit could be made by herd- 
ing large droves of tourists through Europe, selling them trans- 


* The star is supposed to indicate first-class hotels. 
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portation, board, and room seems to have attracted capital to 
such a plan. Perhaps I could serve readers of this article in no 
better way than by making an analysis of such a plan; but time 
does not permit. However, in reading the outline of such an itiner- 
ary, which is before me, my eye catches this: The party is a scant 
four days in Paris. For three of these days the plan reads: “Free 
for independent action.”’ It has a good sound but that means that 
the party member, if he sees any of Paris, not only has to pay 
a good price for doing it, but has all the burden of making the 
arrangements. And who can see Paris in four days! 

Picking out another spot in the itinerary we find this: 

Aug. 1, 2. Venice. 

Aug. 3, 4, 5. Florence, a half-day’s drive about the city. One half-day will be 

devoted to visits to the major galleries. 
Aug. 6, 7, Naples. Etc. 


This is a plain fake, but the uninitiated do not usually see 
; it. There is a day of travel between Venice and Florence, and 
f another between Florence and Naples. Last summer I noted 
that this company took both these days away from Florence, 
leaving only one day for that wonderful city. Of course, when 
one has seen the major galleries one has only started on a Floren- 
tine program. No one would want to visit the two galleries in 
the same day, much less in a half day. When such a schedule is 
worked out it reduces itself to a series of railroad stations. 

Three questions to which I should insist upon having an answer 
before paying good money for any tour are: 

1. Who is the conductor? 

2. How many are to be in the party? 

3. What program is given in each city? 

The most important part of such a plan is that teachers are 
often persuaded to part with money representing the savings of 
a number of years toward this one European trip. At best it will 
be a number of years before they can save enough money to go 
back and see the things they missed. 

How does all this concern Modern Languages? Simply in the 
fact that the time is not far distant when the language teacher 
who has not been in Europe will experience difficulty in finding 
a position even in secondary schools. At the present moment the 
teacher with European experience has a great advantage in secur- 
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ing a position as well as in holding one. Whether one goes with 
a party or independently is not the important point. The impor- 
tant thing in teaching is the “‘first-hand”’ experience with the sub- 
ject. 

At a meeting of Spanish teachers in Washington during the 
last days of the old year the principal argument swung around to 
methods of teaching Spanish. The oral method seemed to be gain 
ing ground. An eminent educator, whose opinions are always con- 
sidered in America, predicted radical changes in our teaching 
methods in favor of more oral work; but in the next breath he raised 
the question whether a teacher could succeed by the oral method 
without having had some experience in the country whose language 
he was teaching. This led to the conclusion that it would be but 
a short time before foreign residence would be required of all 
teachers of languages. Ten years of heavy traffic on the Atlantic 
have given so many Americans a first-hand acquaintance with 
Europe that it is not unreasonable to believe that they will de- 
mand as much of those whom they employ to teach their children. 

Again, perhaps it behooves one to stop and read the signs, as 
I did one dark day in the “Hotel Souterrain.”’ 

R. E. MONROE 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO! 


(Author's summary.—Summer school at the University of Mexico deserves to 
attract more American visitors. Advantages and possibilities of a summer in 
Mexico; detailed suggestions for the prospective visitor, student or tourist.) 


T IS remarkable that relatively few students from the United 

States attend the summer session of the National University of 
Mexico, although Mexico City is so easy of access and affords so 
excellent a school. The National University is expending a great 
amount of effort and money to make known its courses and the 
benefits to be derived from a visit to Mexico, but one who has at- 
tended a summer session may give some further knowledge that 
is not found in the publications of the University. 

One may go down either with a party or independently. The 
Pattison tour is undoubtedly the best known and is excellent in 
every way, as its large enrollment year after year testifies. Although 
[ went independently, I should not hesitate to recommend this tour 
to anyone desiring to go with a party. In the summer term of 1929, 
of the 234 American students enrolled in the University 42 belonged 
to the Pattison party. 

Going independently, however, is not an arduous task, and even 
the most timid need not feel apprehensive about taking the trip 
alone. Round-trip tickets can be procured at practically all points 
in the United States at very low rates, and through Pullman con- 
nections may be had from most points. The Missouri Pacific, for 
example, offers through Pullman service from St. Louis to Mexico 
City. The round-trip summer rate from this point is about $87, and 
a lower berth (one way) costs about $27. One may go one way and 
return another without additional fare, stopping off at places of 
interest in both Mexico and the United States, thus adding much 
pleasure and profit to the trip. Teachers and students from the 
middle West—especially those east of the Mississippi—can readily 
go down through St. Louis, San Antonio, and El Paso and return 
by Laredo, Houston, Galveston, New Orleans and other points of 
interest. Also it is pleasant to go bysea on the established lines from 
New Orleans and New York. Moreover, the Ward Line offers com- 
bination rail-water tours that are very attractive. In any case, a 


+ I am indebted to Sr. Eduardo Williams, registrar of the Summer Session 
of the National University, for the Statistics quoted in this article. 
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circuit tour is certainly to be recommended. The summer rates are 
announced by railroad and steamship lines about the middle of 
March. 

Many people have asked me about living conditions in Mexico— 
whether or not one must live at a hotel, and if one could really find 
desirable Mexican families that would take in students for the sum- 
mer. There are many excellent hotels, and practically all offer 
generous discounts to American students. A single room with bath 
costs from two dollars per day up, and the service is comparable to 
that provided in similar establishments in the United States. Iam 
informed that 40°% of the students attending the last summer ses- 
sion lived in various hotels. A hotel room can be arranged for before 
one leaves home. The offices of the Summer session will be glad to 
furnish prospective students a list of hotels. 

The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. offer very good accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates and students often take advantage of 
them. A letter sent to either will bring information on this point 
and perhaps help secure a room in advance. 

Personally, I prefer living with a Mexican family, and it seems 
that the majority of the students share my opinion. I visited some 
eight or ten homes where students were housed and certainly could 
find nothing to complain of in regard to cleanliness, housing condi- 
tions, or food. Some people do not care for the native food, but 
such matters can usually be adjusted with the landlady. The lowest 
rate I discovered was 60 pesos (about $28) per month for room and 
board, and the highest was 125 pesos. The average was about 85 
pesos per person, with two persons sharing a room. I knew but one 
place that charged the maximum figure quoted, and there the 
accommodations were truly deluxe. To be sure, rates may vary from 
summer to summer, but I doubt if the difference either way will be 
very great. 

Room without board in a private home costs 30-40 pesos a 
month for very good accommodations. If one wishes, one can sure- 
ly find a restaurant that will suit one’s purse and taste. Sanborns’, 
in the historic and beautiful “Casa de los Azulejos,”’ is undoubtedly 
the best known in all Mexico, and although excellent and strictly 
high class in every respect, does not charge exorbitant prices, con- 
sidering the quality of food and service. There are many others 
nearby where excellent dinners may be had at prices ranging from 
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one to two pesos. Of course, this is (usually) for American cooking. 
There are many cheaper ones all over the city that are quite good 
and veryclean—those in the business section are perhaps the best. In 
the still cheaper native eating-house, meals may be had for seventy- 
five centavos and sometimes less. What the student wishes tospend 
for food will depend on his taste and mode of life. However, living 
with a Mexican family is certainly cheaper than living in hotels and 
eating in restaurants, and the student will undoubtedly absorb 
much more Mexican atmosphere. 

There is no dearth of laundry and dry-cleaning facilities, and 
prices are lower than those in the United States, as far as I observed. 
A man’s suit was cleaned and pressed for a peso and other charges 
were in proportion. The landlady will usually arrange for her 
guest’s laundry and cleaning. I presume that rates vary with shops, 
but the price quoted was all I paid in several different establish- 
ments. Barber shops, beauty parlors, etc., are plentiful enough and 
the rates are about the same as inour country. I think one can 
safely say that a summer in Mexico, other things being equal, will 
cost little if any more than a vacation of equal length in one of the 
larger American universities. 

One can get around easily in Mexico City without a guide. 
Street cars and busses (camiones) cover the entire city and surround- 
ing territory and offer frequent and rapid service. The street cars 
are far safer than the camiones but not so fast. Small savings can 
be effected by buying tickets (planillas). Taxis ply the streets seek- 
ing fares, but one should never enter a taxi without agreeing with 
the driver on the price, unless it is one of the Regis Hotel meter 
cabs. The driver will usually ask a peso, but will be quite willing to 
take you anywhere in the city for fifty centavos. One must “‘rega- 
tear’ in Mexico; it saves money and also affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to speak Spanish, to say nothing of the joy of getting a bar- 
gain. 

One Mexican custom will probably embarrass the American 
student at first. I refer to the practice of closing all business houses, 
churches, schools, museums, libraries, etc. from one to three- 
thirty for the siesta. But one can soon plan one’s time so that 
these hours may be devoted to study, rest, etc., and there will 
be abundant time left for sightseeing. 

I should urge every traveler to Mexico to procure Terry, 
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Guide to Mexico ($3.50) and read carefully the portions relat- 
ing to Mexico City and vicinity as well as those devoted to other 
places he intends to visit. (The book is a guide to the entire re- 
public). It is the most satisfactory guide book available and con- 
tains many excellent maps, they alone being worth the price of 
the book. The reader must not be unduly alarmed at what Mr. 
Terry has to say about Mexican food and living conditions in 
general; most people would doubtless agree that this portion is the 
least reliable section of an exceedingly reliable and valuable book. 

What should one see in Mexico? All one can, I suppose, is 
the correct answer. The weekly bulletin of the University will 
suggest the more interesting places and give directions for find- 
ing them; all those in and near the city are quite easy of access, 
and no guide is necessary. Even a visit to the castle of Chapul- 
tepec can be taken alone; all one need do is obtain a card (no 
charge) from the desk at the Regis Hotel. This visit should be 
made, not only for the castle itself, but for the wonderful view 
of the City and Valley of Mexico. While in the beautiful forest 
in which the castle is located the visitor should not fail to see the 
tree of Montezuma, Montezuma’s bath, and above all the charm- 
ingly beautiful little Quijote fountain, hidden deep within the 
forest and reached by following the delightful Philosophers’ 
Walk. I visited it at dusk and my memory of the lovely little 
spot is the most cherished recollection of my summer in Mexico. 

Many more interesting and well-known places are easy of access 
and can be visited alone or in groups. The famous basilica of 
Guadalupe is about ten minutes by trolley from the heart of the 
city, and since the car stops in front of the church there is no dan- 
ger of getting lost. Most tourists drink of the waters of the well 
of Guadalupe (El Pocito), which, they say, will cure all ills and 
bring the traveler back to Mexico. The beautiful surrounding 
towns, rich in natural beauty and historical interest—Coyocan, 
San Angel, Tlalpan, Tacuba, Popotla (here one sees the famous 
arbol de la noche triste, under which Cortés is said to have wept), 
Tacubaya, Xochimilco, and others—can be visited very quickly 
and cheaply by trolley or bus. The student should surely try to 
visit El Desierto de los Leones, high up in the mountains near 
the city. The trip can be made by trolley and foot for about 
seventy-five cents. A lunch should be carried, in view of a lack 
of very good accommodations at the old convent, A day should 
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be allowed if one wants to proceed leisurely and enjoy the natural 
beauty and quiet of the place. 

Visits to places of interest within the city can be made still 
more easily than those to places outside. Visitors can go freely 
into churches, convents, museums (when a fee is charged it is 
quite small), and most of the principal buildings. A pass is neces- 
sary to visit the National Palace and can be obtained at the palace 
itself. I hope that no student who visits Mexico City will fail 
to visit the National Museum with its wonderful Aztec relics, 
the Education Building with the famous frescoes by Diego Ribera, 
the San Carlos gallery, the Cathedral, and many other well- 
known places. But aside from these there are many other delight- 
ful spots all over the city, especially in the older portions. The 
weekly bulletin renders a real service in calling the students’ 
attention to them and telling how they arereached. A visit to the 
Volador—the so-called Thieves’ Market—should not be foregone. 

“What clothing should I take?”’ is always asked. Since Mexico 
City is at an altitude of 7500 feet, the traveler needs clothing 
suitable for early spring and late fall in the north-central states. 
A light overcoat or topcoat is essential, especially for evening 
wear. Let me stress the necessity of taking a raincoat and um- 
brella. It rains almost every afternoon, no matter how beautiful 
the morning may be. Hiking clothes, especially stout shoes, are 
very desirable for many of the excursions. Fo. nal dress clothing 
is not normally needed. 

The week-end excursions arranged by the Summer School are 
very worth while and should not be passed up. All of them can be 
taken independently, but certainly not more cheaply, if one consid- 
ers time, convenience, comfort, and the services of a capable guide; 
besides, there is the companionship of the students. The cost of the 
trips last summer was as follows: San Angel, Churubusco, and Xo- 
chomilco, three pesos (lunch not included); Pachuca, Monte del 
Real, and El Chico—a two-day trip by motor, all included; 
Tepotzotlan, four pesos (lunch not included); San Juan Teotfhua- 
can and Acélman, four pesos (lunch not included) ; Cuernavaca and 
the Caves of Cacahuampila—twenty-five pesos, all inclusive (mo- 
tor). Puebla and Cholula, twenty-five pesos, a two-day trip by 
motor all inclusive (170 miles over a beautiful mountain road). If 


* All trips are one day by trolley and bus, unless otherwise noted. 
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only one trip can be taken, I believe this is the one the student can 
least afford to miss. 

Bull-fights take place on Sunday afternoons. Seats cost about 
two pesos up in the sombra. (Those in the sol, although cheaper, are 
not recommended.) One should see at least one bull-fight, whatever 
one’s convictions may be. Pelota games (also called jat-alai and 
frontén) are held twice a week and it is certainly worth while to 
spend one or two pesos to see this wonderful exhibition of skill. 

Of course there are operas, movies, dances, concerts, lectures, 
etc., in addition to the delightful summer school “‘fiestas.”” The 
‘“fiestas’”’ held each Thursday, are especially nice and should not be 
missed. The student need have very little if any idle time on his 
hands, if he wants to get all he can out of his stay in Mexico. 

If one does not have an address in Mexico, mail can be sent in 
care of the Summer School or poste restante. To get such mail all 
one need do is to present a card bearing one’s name at the window 
marked poste restante in the general post-office. The card is for con- 
venience only, as often the clerk fails to understand the name when 
spoken. 

No passport is required for entering Mexico, but an identity card 
is necessary. This will be furnished free of charge by any Mexican 
consul; all the applicant needs is three small unmounted photos to 
be attached to the document. The customs inspection both enter- 
ing and leaving Mexico is lenient. The United States medical au- 
thorities stationed at the border will usually vaccinate the traveler 
leaving Mexico unless he can present evidence of a recent success- 
ful vaccination. 

Travelers’ checks are the best means of carrying funds. The 
student will save a good many pesos if he cashes his checks at 
banks—the Banco Nacional, Bank of Montreal, etc.,—or at ex- 
press offices instead of in the hotels or with street money-changers, 
who charge a high rate for their services. 

The courses at the National University speak for themselves, 
and surely the most exacting student can find a suitable course of 
study. What one gets out of the formal work depends, of course, on 
the effort expended. But I feel sure that a vacation in Mexico will 
be more profitable to a teacher of Spanish and even of other sub- 
jects than an equal period of time spent in a summer school in the 
states, and will cost very little more, all things considered. 

Wm. MARION MILLER 
Miami University 
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A READING TECHNIQUE IN ELEMENTARY 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION: 
STRUCTURE* 

(Author's summary.—Description of a language course, in actual operation 
for nine years, which puts reading in the foreground and gives the students in it, 


at the end of one year, a fairly permanent reading adaptation or even a reading 
skill plus a will to read.) 


N SITTING down to my typewriter, I came face to face with 

the ponderous title of this paper, so like the title of a master’s 
thesis. The encounter produced in me a sort of paralysis such as 
Pierre Nozitre and his chum Fontanet in Le Livre de mon ami 
experienced before the sudden necessity of dealing with the thirty- 
foot giant Teutobochus in writing the opening chapter of their 
magnificently conceived history of France ‘“‘dans tous les dé- 
tails, en cinquante volumes.” 

This business of teaching a language has so many ramifi- 
cations, so many pros and cons, so little solid ground. That 
may explain why our preambles overshadow our constitutions 
when we start to theorize! I must confess that I have just read 
with something of a shock the following sentence, in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the introduction to the bibliographical section 
of the monumental Report of the Canadian Committee on Modern 
Languages: ‘‘Foreign language learning is only a form of language 
learning in general. If it is remembered that language is an ana- 
tomical, physiological, psychological, social and historical problem, 
it will be seen” .... etc.1 I certainly had not remembered! 
May I pare my Teutobochian title down a bit? 

3y substituting “French” for “foreign language,” with occas- 
ional reference to Spanish and German, reducing the word “‘ele- 
mentary” to “first-year college” to fit the concrete application, 
and dropping the term ‘“‘technique” for the more controvers- 
ial but better known “method,” we have a Teutobochus of less 


formidable mien, more amenable to attack by a linguistically 
minded Fontanet. 


* Address read before the University of Iowa State Conference, Foreign Lan- 
guage Division, March 4, 1929. 


‘ Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Lan- 


guages, Vol. VI, Modern Language Instruction in Canada, Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1928, Vol. I, p. 72. 
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I have in mind a definite course, a ‘‘going concern”’ of now nine 
years standing, the first-year French sequence 101-102-103 
in the Junior Colleges? of the University of Chicago, functioning 
as a validation course for one- and two-unit high school entrants 
to the colleges, and satisfying as a terminal course the modern 
language degree requirements of the University of Chicago and the 
last-minute needs of belated beginners. 

This dual function gives rise to a number of limitations 
that must be overcome. Asa validation course, the sequence must 
progress in orderly and commensurable leaps, must have a flex- 
ibility second only to a rubber band, must give proper and ex- 
peditious placement to incoming students from other colleges 
and high schools, and must learn as well as teach the student. 

On the latter point the staff agrees heartily with Professor 
Ben D. Wood in his statement that “learning our students is just 
as important as teaching them; indeed, it is prerequisite to good 
teaching. It has been suggested that if one-fourth of the energy 
now devoted to teaching were devoted to learning our students, 
the remaining three-fourths wold produce ten times the good re- 
sults now achieved, and would eliminate most of the ills that 
attend our present half-blind teaching efforts.’’ 

In administering the sequence under scrutiny, the staff spends 
individually nearly as much time in personnel and case-study work 
as in the classroom. If there is a fundamental practice underlying 
our technique, it is this. Without it, I question the success of this 
or any other system of teaching. 

We must assume, with President Coffman of the Univeristy of 
Minnesota, that “the efficiency of our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, in the future, will be dependent not upon the number they elim- 
inate, important and necessary as that matter may be, but upon 
the extent to which they guide students wisely, train them in proper 
habits of thinking, become interested in their individual abilities 


2 The writer has described the structure and administration of this sequence 
at an earlier stage in the University of Chicago, School of Education Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph, No. 26 (1925), ‘Studies in Secondary Education,” 
II, pp. 177-200. It has been outlined also in the Canadian Report, supra, Vol. I, 
pp. 490-499. 

> Ben D. Wood, New York Experiments with New Type Modern Language 
Tests, Macmillan, 1927, p.99. (Volume I) in the Publications of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. 
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and personal welfare, reorganize the materials of instruction, 
improve their methods of teaching, introduce programs of work 
adapted to modern society and to the needs of the students.’ 

As a terminal course, our first-year French sequence (and 
so, also Spanish and, in particular, German) must have a definite 
realizable objective within its spacial limits of 150 recitation periods 
of 50 minutes each. This objective should have a tool or skill value 
possible, fairly permanent in quality, suited to the type of junior 
college course demanded, according to President Thomas of Fresno 
State College, by the ‘‘modern occupational requirements as well 
as the vocational and educational interests of the students them- 
selves.’”® 

The objection may be raised that one year is too short for 
the production of a durable language skill. The only answer 
that I have to offer is that all our accumulated evidence of nine 
years of trial points to the possibility of developing a reading 
adaptation, if not a reading skill, plus a will to read, in the space of 
one college year. Some of this evidence will be presented in a 
later article. 

That this learning has been sufficiently durable to withstand 
favorably the shock of continuation is also a matter of record. 
Furthermore, it is highly probable that the durability outlasts 
schooldays, though we have no objective proof of that opinion, 
as those who have read Professor O’Shea’s report on after-school 
use of foreign languages will realize. I base the probable per- 
manence on the fact that our students are led within the year to 
“read understandingly, appreciatively, and readily,” that power 
the lack of which Professor O’Shea would have us believe is ‘‘the 
chief reason why such a large proportion of our correspondents 
(50%-60%, and more, of the 3000 high school and college gradu- 
ates questioned) have read no material in any (foreign) language 
since graduation.’’® What an indictment of much of our present- 


* L. D. Coffman, Major Problems of the Freshman Year, Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of State Universities, Vol. XXII, page 42. 

°F. W. Thomas, The Functions of the Junior College, in The Junior College: 
Its Organization and Administration, edited by W. M. Proctor, Stanford University 
Press, 1927, p. 23. 

* M. V. O’Shea, The Reading of Modern Languages, U. S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, No. 16 (1927), p. 76. 
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day teaching this 78-page report is, even if one questions the objec- 
tivity of some of the testimony! 

No less pointed is the accusing finger of the Canadian Modern 
Language Committee: “‘The committee’s researches do not enable 
them to prescribe a new curriculum, but they are unamimous in 
their opinion, based on observation of present conditions and on the 
results obtained by West, that our schools could make more prog- 
ress under present circumstances by stressing reading ability. 
This is in harmony with a sound principle in educational thought 
today, namely, that it is more profitable to attain one objective 
by intensive effort than to strive for many and fail to reach that 
degree of mastery which alone encourages further effort and 
arouses a desire to give the ability acquired practical application. 
Ideal objectives have been set up for modern languages in Canada 
and other countries that have disregarded actual conditions of the 
classroom, with the inevitable discouragement of pupil and teacher, 
disappointment on the part of the public, and a general dispar- 
agement of the subject. For the vast majority of our high school 
population (less than 50% of our pupils reach the third year), an 
introductory course of two years with a minimum of grammar and 
translation and a maximum of reading would lead to the attainment 
of a reasonable objective, the ability to read, which in turn would 
awaken in the pupil a desire to pursue the study.’”” 

There is no dearth of authoritative opinion on the type of 
course under discussion. Professor H. C. Morrison, after an illu- 
minating analysis of the learning processes involved in foreign 
language study and the technique to be employed, concludes 
as follows: ‘‘For many pupils, the reading course is all that 
that is essential or even desirable. It is the foreign language 
contribution to a general education. The pupil has now an imple- 
ment which he can use in assimilating the content of books and 
other material printed in language other than his own, and in 
securing a more immediate contact with the life and thought 
habits of alien races.’’® 

Professor Buswell, stating his conclusions based upon his 


7 Op. cit., pp. xxii-xxiii. Cf. also pp. xli-xliii for the recommendations of the 
Committee and its reasons therefor. 

8 H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, University 
of Chicago Press, 1926, p. 474. 
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study of eye-movements in the reading of a foreign language, 
says: ‘Students (high school) taught by a direct method attain 
in two years study ofa foreign language those fundamental hab- 
its which are characteristic of the person who reads. Students 
taught French by an indirect method attain these mature char- 
acteristics of reading in a much less degree.’’® 

It is unfortunate that some of those who read and comment 
upon this valuable monograph do not read its Foreword written 
by the Modern Foreign Language Study, in which they pain- 
stakingly and clearly define Professor Buswell’s use of the word 
“direct”? as the procedure outlined by Morrison and summarized 
in his words as ‘learning to read thought content by abundant 
experience in reading thought content from the beginning.” 
The italics are mine. 

The concluding argument is left to Michael West, whose ex- 
periments in teaching English to Bengalese children has pro- 
vided us with some very valuable data on reading a foreign lang- 
guage: “‘It is necessary to ensure that every child who begins 
the study of a foreign language shall acquire as early as possible 
some ability in it which he will be able to use, enjoy, and improve 
by himself after he leaves school. The easiest ability to acquire 
in a language is Reading; the ability that can most readily be 
enjoyed in a foreign language is Reading; the ability which can 
most easily be improved in solitude without the help of a teacher 
is Reading. And the child who leaves school earliest is the least 
likely ever to need more than Reading ability in a foreign language. 
If we can ensure that every child who begins to study a foreign lang- 
uage shall, at the end of two years, be able to derive pleasure from 
reading it, we shall have ensured that no child who begins a foreign 
language will ever, in the future, be able to regret it afterwards as a 
as a waste of time.’’'° The italics are West’s. I would join with him 
in his last line: ‘‘We believe that we can,’ substituting one year 
for his two years by virtue of differing conditions and a higher 
age level. 

Taking the 150 recitation periods allotted to the year’s work, 


* G. T. Buswell, A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Languages, 
Macmillan, 1927, pp. 93-94. 

*° Michael West, Learning to Read a Foreign Language, Longmans Green and 
Company (Bombay office), 1926, p. 7. 
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let us organize a first year French course (Diagram I) based 
upon a direct reading technique such as is advocated by the 
authorities I have quoted. I shall label its three sections units 
I, II and III, each unit corresponding to a quarter in the univer- 
sity calendar, the whole forming a one-year sequence of terminal 
and validating nature. 

The first five periods of Unit I are devoted to a phonetic 
explanation, with drills, of the sounds of French, working from 
spellings to sound. Spanish requires a smaller allowance, German 
still less. 

The next twenty periods are consumed by an analytical study 
of the variable forms of French grammar, without vocabularies, 
rules for usage, or composition exercises of any sort—a strictly 
passive, recognition-type approach to the spoken and printed 
word. Each day complementary reading is done at sight from a 
beginning reader. The phonetic introduction to the sequence is 
reviewed twice in reversed order, spelling to sound and sound to 
spelling. 

The grammatical analysis concludes with a period of five 
hours devoted to a recognition study of fifty-four common ir- 
regular verbs. I regret that I can not pause to explain away the 
apparent absurdity of this flying tour to the French battlefields 
and justify my belief that nothing is more crassly stupid than the 
enthroned position of the irregular verb in the average language 
text and class—an inheritance from generations of Coquempots! 
Here ends all study of grammar until the third unit. Reading 
takes the stage. 

There may be better ways of reaching the recognition stage, 
possibly under our working conditions, certainly under more 
liberal ones in respect to time limits. However, the brief analytical 
grammar does enable us to get down to reading at once and to 
keep to it thereafter. By the thirtieth period, the more eager and 
capable students are reaching out into voluntary reading beyond 
the class routine. From then on, the growth of the reading power 
is the concern of the individual pupil. The class, as such, dissolves. 

Periods 30-50 are taken up with aural comprehension drill 
and intensive reading subjected to vocabulary building exercises, 
pronunciation drill, and the beginnings of ‘“‘direct”’ oral and written 
expression. The active phase is under way. Translation from 
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French to English is seldom resorted to, composition from English 
to French never! The unit ends with standardized tests, usually the 
American Council Alpha Tests." It has been a period of analytical 
approach toand directimmersioninthespokenand written language. 

If this procedure seems absurd or impossible (and it may seem 
so!), the reason may lie in a misunderstanding of the two main 
conceptions on which it rests, namely, the true nature of reading 
for sense, and the “‘law of initial diffuse movements.”’ 

The former, Professors Pillsbury and Meader define as follows: 
“One must distinguish at least two sorts of reading, reading for 
words and reading for thought..... Reading for understanding 
is not word by word but sentence by sentence or even by larger 
units, for frequently later sentences serve to render clear what 
was not understood on the first reading. The meaning of a word 
is determined by this total setting rather than by the word itself and 
its immediate setting. But not only the immediate context deter- 
mines the way in which the word shall be understood. The wider 
context is also important..... When one is reading for words, 
those and those only come into consciousness..... Reading, 
then, is a process of reconstructing the meaning of the author on 
the basis of a few unseen symbols in the light of the knowledge of 
the reader and in terms of the purpose that may be guiding him 
at the moment.’’” In this process, frequency and recency of 
associations are by far the most important factors. 

Does this not characterize the procedure outlined above, with 
its contextual setting for new words and its constant factors of 
frequency and recency, furnishing that “running discourse’’ in- 
dicated by Buswell, Morrison and others as the “essence of the 
language-arts type of learning?’ It would seem to offer a maxi- 
mum resistance to the formation of a mental set-up characterized 
by Morrison as the “‘language-arts inhibition,” the reading for 
words and forms ordinarily traceable “‘to the grammatical, daily- 
lesson type of approach.” 


The American Council Alpha French Tests (Vocabulary, Grammar, Silent 
Reading and Composition) prepared for the Modern Foreign Language Study by 
Professors Henmon, Coleman and Trabue. Published by the World Book Company, 
1927. 

2 W. B. Pillsbury and C. L. Meader, The Psychology of Language, D. Appleton 
and Company, 1928, pp. 140-145. 

13 Op. cit., page 450. 
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One should make no claims of finality for the proportions, 
arrangement, or the teaching technique of this unit. The unit is 
in constant evolution. The really significant thing is the present 
stage of development and its proved accomplishment. It is a 
matter of trial, error and re-adjustment until the correct balance 
has been attained. 

This principle of trial and error, or, in learning, the law of 
initial diffuse movements, is the second of the underlying principles 
of the unit and of the entire sequence. I state it in Professor 
Morrison’s terms: “The learning process is a series of random 
movements, hit or miss, in which the hits gradually come to exceed 
the misses and the latter tend to disappear althogether. Some- 
time during the struggle of hits and misses, a feeling of confidence 
in language use comes and thenceforth learning is simply a matter 
of the final elimination of misses, that is to say, the acquisition 
of skill or facility. Such is the essence of language-arts pedagogy.” 

The oral and written work in Unit I are treated as merely 
other forms of self-expression contributing to progress in read- 
ing. They abound in science- and practice-type errors that go 
uncorrected for the most part. It is difficult for the teacher schooled 
in the doctrine of step-by-step mastery and grounded in grammar 
and phonetics to ignore in the beginning stage of language work 
glaring errors inform and sound and toaccept comparative achieve- 
ment in lieu of mastery. The need for this self-discipline of the 
teacher is perhaps one of the major requirements for the success of 
the method. 

Unit II begins with a phonetic review intended as a corrective 
or re-teaching measure, ten periods long. The whole attention is 
fixed for a final, brief time on the sounds of the language, their 
identification in spelling, and their phonetic representation. It is 
a period for remedial work with problem cases, for laboratory 
practice with phonograph and records, a clearing house for mis- 
taken notions and the more obvious maladjustments. 

Extensive reading begins with the first period of the unit 
and continues to its close, receiving the major attention in the 
course after the phonetic review has been completed. Its vol- 
untary nature in Unit I changes to a loose requirement of 800 
pages, subject to brief, formal, weekly reports on prepared forms, 
ungraded and non-returnable. The nature of the material is left 
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to the student’s choice, save in a few cases of individual guidance. 
One of the five weekly periods is set aside for reading conferences; 
no work is assigned for that day. 

It must be kept in mind by both teacher and pupil that quan- 
titative outside reading is the main business of the unit; the teacher’s 
control should be high enough to look forward and to see promise 
rather than the fulfillment of a set task. It is at this stage that 
personnel work becomes practically essential for the highest 
attainment. 

Class periods 60-100 are devoted to the study of an intensive 
text as a source for direct expression and aural drill. Oral and 
written composition are in the focus, but not for themselves; 
they are viewed as contributory to the main cbjective, through 
their association value in vocabulary building and their contri- 
bution to the interest and pride of the student. The latter must 
not be made too aware of the technical details involved in con- 
structing sentences. His composition, like his reading, must be 
treated ‘‘to develop a sense of ease in the use of the language, 
even to the neglect of accuracy in phonic and grammatical min- 
utiae.’’ There is, of course, no mention of grammatical rules, no 
formal retranslation. The characteristic of the unit is free expres- 
sion. 

Unit III continues the extensive reading, set at approximately 
1000 pages and treated as in Unit II. One-fourth of this amount 
is set aside for correlation with another study or with a personal 
interest of the student. 

The closing paragraph of Professor O’Shea’s report puts a 
question phrased by the speaker six years ago and met annually 
since by every French 103 (Unit III) student: “‘If a student be- 
fore graduating from high school or from college could take a 
newspaper or current scientific, historical, political or sociological 
book or magazine and read it readily and understandingly, 
would he not be encouraged to continue his reading in these 
fields after graduation? On the other hand, if his reading in school 
and in college is confined almost wholly to material which is 
pursued for the purpose of furnishing illustrations or practice 
in grammatical, rhetorical or literary excellence, is it not probable 
that after graduation, when he becomes absorbed in current prob- 
lems, he will abandon his foreign languages and confine his 
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reading to his native tongue?’ Correlation in extensive reading 
is an answer. 

The classwork of the first twenty-five periods (one-half) of 
Unit III is focussed on the study of formal, composition grammar 
and rules of usage. This is the first and only appearance of the 
latter in the year’s sequence. The grammar used is a rapid, 
eighteen-lesson, review type, without gradation, vocabularies, 
or extended analyses; two literary selections furnish all the nec- 
essary material for the drills. 

The reading adaptation already reached by some of the class, 
and near at hand for others, may now become a skill; the pupil 
who has mastered the grammar essentials may now apply his 
knowledge to the criticism of his own discourse. Grammar is 
functioning properly as a corrective of acquired learning. The 
cart is behind the horse. During this period, the technique of 
presentation shifts, naturally, to that of a science-type course. 

The remainder of Unit III is spent in aural, oral and written 
drill on an intensive text, to which is again added some emphasis 
on vocabulary building and the recognition and use of common 
idioms. The unit closes with standardized tests. 

Diagram II summarizes the distribution of the instructional 
details through the first-year sequence and the first two quarters 
f the second-year, a unit-sequence in itself. Note the isolation 
f the analytical grammar in unit I, of the composition grammar 
n unit III, of phonetics in unit I, and unit IT in part, of correlation 
in unit III in part, of formal composition in III and IV, whereas 
free composition and oral expression are more or less constant 
factors from the first course. Comprehension of the printed 
word is the only unbroken factor through all five units, with com- 
prehension of the spoken word almost as continuous. Extensive 
reading does not cease after its start in the middle of the first 
unit. 


( 


The content of the intensive reading for this first-year se- 
quence contributes to the formation of a background of geography, 
history, manners and culture of France, taken in the order men- 
tioned. Against this background later courses can place their 
literary study in relief. 


*M. V. O'Shea, op. cit., p. 78. 
‘* M. V. O'Shea, op cit., p. 78. 
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Much of what has been said concerning this French sequence 
concerns also the Spanish and German sequences; they may 
differ in chronology and minor details, but not in general principles. 
Of the details of presentation, as of adminstration, I can not 
speak here, though they are no less important than the structure 
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physiological, psychological, social and historical’ soundness, and 
because its proponents elsewhere would mould it to their local 
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LITERARY SPAIN 1928 


(Author’s summary.—A survey of the Spanish literary world, with general 
critical comment and annotated bibliography.) 


T IS no longer possible to take up the literature of a country 

under Fiction, Poetry, etc., and let it go at that, for so many 
elements now enter into our literary conception of a people that 
tendencies and movements may frequently be visualized without 
our becoming acquainted with the books that have been published. 
A few facts plus a little suggestive criticism should give us a good 
start for 1928 in Spain. 

Some of the prizes awarded were: Premio Fastenrath, to the 
play Los que no perdonan, by Eusebio de Gorbea. Premio de la 
Asociacién de la Prensa diaria de Santander, to Espanola fué mi 
madre y la madre de mis hijos by Manuel de Géngora. Premio his- 
panoamericano, to Historia del modernismo en la literatura castel- 
lana by R. Silva Uzcategui. 

The Academy suffered through the death of two of its members: 
Don José Rodriguez Carracido and Don Juan Vazquez de Mella, the 
latter not having yet read his ' discurso de ingreso.”’ 

No just appreciation of Spain’s contribution can be made with- 
out a consideration of the “Junta para ampliacién de estudios e 
investigaciones cientificas.”’ Hitherto, we have taken up individual 
publications from this group, but what is generally thought of in 
this country as the “Centro de Estudios” has assumed too important 
a position in its world not to have its product presented as a unit of 
and by itself. The volume “Memoria” for 1924-5 and 1925-6 plus 
the pamphlets for 1927-8 and 1928-9 sum up a literary labor which 
is astounding, and while theirs is not a “popular” product, the 
men who make up the Centro have certainly influenced the Spanish 
literary world more than any other one group. 

Their journals form the starting point, for many an article isa 
sample or the base of a larger work issued later in one of their series. 
The “Revista de Filologia espafiola”’ with its unusual articles and 
invaluable bibliography is well known in this country. The “Ar- 
chivo espafiol de arte y arqueclogfa” is published jointly by the sec- 
tions on “‘Arqueologia y Arte” and “El Arte escultérico y pictérico 
de Espafia.” It is one of the finest art quarterlies I have ever seen. 
The “Anuario” of the section on ‘Derecho espafiol’’ completes the 
list of the sectional journals put out by the “Junta.” 
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Much of what has been said concerning this French sequence 
concerns also the Spanish and German sequences; they may 
differ in chronology and minor details, but not in general principles. 
Of the details of presentation, as of adminstration, I can not 
speak here, though they are no less important than the structure 
of the sequence. 

I see in this procedure not a general panacea for instructional 
ills in modern languages, but a fairly satisfactory solution for 
a complicated local situation; if it should come to have a wider 
application, it would be because it has some inherent “‘anatomical, 
physiological, psychological, social and historical’ soundness, and 
because its proponents elsewhere would mould it to their local 
needs. 

At last I have overtaken my Teutobochus, and I conclude, 
having in my encounter with the problem, like Pierre, ‘mille 
fois cassé le nez.”’ 

Otto F. Bonp 
University of Chicago 


(Editor’s Note. A second article by Mr. Bond on the reading technique will 
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a position in its world not to have its product presented as a unit of 
and by itself. The volume “Memoria” for 1924-5 and 1925-6 plus 
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is astounding, and while theirs is not a ‘“‘popular’” product, the 
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The publications of the Centro itself are of more immediate 
interest to us, and these we find divided into series, such as 
‘Teatro antiguo espanol,” ‘“‘Textos literarios de la Edad Media,” 
“Biblioteca literaria del estudiante,”’ ‘Archivo de_ tradiciones 
populares” with various “Publicaciones” in any and every line. 
An idea of the work of the last three years may be gathered from a 
few titles: Cartulario de Monasterio de Vega, edited by Luciano 
Serrano; the second edition of B. Sanchez Alonso’s Fuentes dela 
historia espanola e hispanoamericana, a valuable bibliography of 
468 pages. Numbers one and two of the “Archivo” series are 
Cuentos asturianos, edited by A. de Llano Roza de Ampudia, and 
Folklore portorriquena by R. Ramirez de Arellano. Both of these 
are “‘recogidos de la tradicién oral’’ and the “Folklore”’ is of par- 
ticular interest to us with its poems and stories, ‘‘cuentos y adivi- 
nanzas,”’ familiar and unfamiliar ones all told ina strictly Spanish 
style. 

The list of the ‘Biblioteca literaria del estudiante”’ includes 
thirty titles announced as a form of anthology of works “que el 
estudiante debe frecuentar en el comienzo de sus estudios para 
adquirir los fundamentos de su cultura tradicional hispdnica.” 
Over here we start our youngsters off with a “Book of Knowledge,”’ 
facts and more facts, but this series gives the young Spaniard a 
picture of the great literature from the Cancionero to Prosistas 
modernos. Number III of the list, Cancionero musical, ‘‘seleccién 
y armonizacién de Eduardo Martinez Torner,”’ is a fascinating col- 
lection of “‘la lirica tradicional espafiola’”’ from the thirteenth cen- 
tury down to date, words and music of songs from all parts and 
periods of Spain. Number IX is Teatro roméntico selected by J. R. 
Lomba y Pedroja. An anthology of plays is difficult to make up, 
but these selections from familiar dramas of the period, together 
with the interspersed remarks on men and works, give a real back- 
ground from which to start. 

Having caught up the threads in the work of the Centro we can 
now turn specifically to trends in 1928 and note first that the main 
difficulty is where to draw the line in national literature. The sixth 
edition of La Vordgine by José Estasio Rivera was published in 
New York, while Martin Luis Guzman’s El Aguila y la Serpiente 
came out in Madrid. The first has been called one of the most 
significant recent works in Spanish fiction and is certainly a won- 
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derful picture of men, manners, and country in northern South 
America. The second starts off as a novel of the “thriller” type 
and turns into an autobiographical view of Mexican revolution in 
the time of Villa. Neither one of these can be logically included 
in a picture of Literary Spain, yet each one has been so included a 
number of times, and always in a prominent position. 

In all general summaries, special reviews or incidental notes of 
the Spanish ’28 production, we always find mentioned the great 
increase in publishing as a whole in Spain, the paucity this par- 
ticular year of outstanding fiction, and the amount and high 
quality of books of literary criticism, essays, and the like. We also 
find an apparently growing tendency toward publication of the 
“obras completas”’ of various authors, and the issuing of different 
books in “series.’’ This production of author’s works is an excellent 
thing, as it has frequently been difficult to get good or even au- 
thentic editions of certain well known Spanish authors. 

The collection best known in this country is that of the “Clasi- 
cos castellanos’”’ (Madrid), which added eight titles to its list dur- 
ing the year 1928: Feij60, IV, Cartas inéditas; Juan de Valdés, 
Didlogo de la lengua; Saavedra Fajardo, Idea de un principe polttico 
cristiano III; Cristébal de Castillejo, III; Alfonso de Valdés, 
Didlogo de las cosas ocurridas en Roma; Aleman’s Guzmén de AIl- 
farache, III; Cristébal de Castillejo, IV; Bret6én de los Herreros, 
Teatro. The names of the editors assure the standard of excellence 
that the series has always maintained. 

In the ‘‘Coleccién de libros raros 6 curiosos que tratan de 
América”? (Madrid), volume XXII of the second series is on the 
Misiones de Padres Capuchinos de Venezuela, Siglos XVII yX VIII, 
edited with an introduction by M. Serrano y Sanz. 

The series “Los Humoristas’”’ (Madrid), selected from the 
“humorismo mundial,’’ added two books by Julio Camba, Sobre 
casi todo and Sobre casi nada. The titles remind us of Hoffenstein’s 
‘Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing,” but Camba’s range of 
topics in his skits or essays touches rather the “‘todo’”’ than the 
“nada.” He wanders from “La pereza’”’ through “los pAjaros fri- 
tos” to “los ideales Ford.” 

Revista de Occidente (Madrid) also placed two more titles on its 
list, with F. Garcia Lorca’s Primer romancero gitano, 1924-1927 and 
Cantico (1919-1928) by Jorge Guillén. These two little volumes of 
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verse are, as usual, attractively printed and attractively written. 
The Romancero is a short collection of longer poems with what 
seems to an outsider the true gypsy touch and the real ballad ap- 
peal. Guillén has put together 75 short poems with all kinds of 
subjects and in every form of verse, involving such extremes as 
Carl Sandburg’s unrhythmic staccato and a faint reminder of “‘Eco 
y yo.”’ Guillén has been mentioned as “uno de los més altos poetas 
jovenes de la Espafia presente.” 

Numbers II, III, and IV of a new collection ‘Serie escogida de 
autores espafioles” (Madrid) are Los Proverbios of the Marqués 
de Santillana; Iriarte, Faébulas literarias; and Luis de Leén, Poesias 
originales. These are put out in convenient form, with a few words 
of introduction and a frontispiece reproducing some well known 
portrait of the author. 

The “Biblioteca de ensayos” (Madrid) contains among its first 
six numbers El romancero: teortas e investigaciones by Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, and Las ideas y las formas: Estudios sobre morfolo- 
gia de cultura by Eugenio D’Ors. The Romancero is a collection of 
articles and addresses on the romance, dating from 1900 to 1922, 
including ‘“‘Catalogo de Romancero judio-espafiol”’ and ‘Romances 
tradicionales en América.’’ Eugenio D’Ors bases his essays on the 
unity of the “esquema formal”’ in the products of the spirit and the 
products of nature. “‘Un discurso puede ajustarse al mismo esquema 
que un volc4n; una sonata, repetirla forma de un caracol.’’? Wan- 
dering from ‘“‘Cipula y monarquia” on to “estructuras barrocas,”’ 
we find such subtitles as “‘Estructuras de Rembrandt,” ‘La novela 
rusa. Marcel Proust,” ‘Goya. La ‘olla podrida’,’”’ and then a final 
dozen pages on ‘‘La desnudez,”’ with the “cuerpo” as the form and 
the “carne’’ as the idea. 

The ‘‘Ediciones La Nave’’ (Madrid) in their various series are 
putting out excellent things in charming format. Gdémez de la 
Serna has turned his hand to biography and art criticism and “La 
Nave’’ has put out his Goya with 64 unusually fine reproductions 
of Goya’s works. The facts given include tables of the painter’s 
contemporaries, a chronology of Spanish painting, etc., and then 
Don Ramén goes on with the life of Goya and a consideration of 
his paintings. ““La Nave’’ has several series in the same form, and 
under “autores modernos y contemporaneos”’ it has published E. 
Giménez Caballero’s Hércules jugando a los dados. This is “‘ite- 
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ratura deportiva” based on the statement: ‘Porque nuestra época 
es eso; atletismo, cinema, cornete de dados,”’ and the author dis- 
cusses this triangle with his usual cleverness and the customary 
Spanish mixture of imagination and practicality. 

Maria Luz Morales has a popular biography Cervantes (Barce- 
lona) in the collection ““Los Grandes Hombres,”’ with 31 interesting 
illustrations. In the “‘Coleccién universal’? Ortega y Gasset has 
collected many of his short, some very short, articles and essays 
under the title Notas (Madrid) ranging from “‘Tierras de Castilla” 
to the “Bar Basque.” 

Felix Urabayen adds two more, making his total of six contri- 
butions to the ‘‘Coleccién contemporadnea”’ (Madrid): Centauros 
del Pirineo and Por los senderos del mundo creyente. The latter has 
been recorded by one journal as a ‘Novela toledana.” “‘Toledana,”’ 
ye:, but not “‘novela.’’ The author speaks of it once as “esta litera- 
tura peripatética salpicada de prudente husmeo histérico.”” With 
the cathedral as a starting point we have a charming, rambling 
picture of Toledo; history, biography, cathedral, architecture, and 
literary bequest to modern times. The other volume is a novel 
and one of the worth while ones of the year. A tale of the “contra- 
bandistas” of the Basque region, it is instinct with the breath of a 
changeless race. Urabayen mentions Navarro Villoslada and while 
reading the “‘Centauros’”’ it is impossible not to think of the times, 
the people, and the country that Villoslada depicted to perfection. 
The present work reminds one constantly of the work of the histori- 
cal novelist. Its author characterizes the people of the “Pirineo”’: 
“Pero él era bueno, generoso, burlén, noble y espléndido. Lo 
mismo que su raza.” 

The “Biblioteca de Juventud” (Madrid) has for Volume VIII 
Tenreiro’s Nuevas florecillas de San Francisco. Tales of the miracles 
worked through contact with this saint, delightfully told for child- 
ren. From South America we have verses for children in Para los ni- 
nos de A mérica(Buenos Aires) by G. Figueira, to include the youngster 
of every country of the two Americas, not merely one. Another 
child’s book is Mis mufiecas, reported as done by Carmen Diaz, a 
fourteen-year-old girl, so we have the precocious writer in Spain 
as well as over here. 

These ‘‘collections” and “series’’ may mean nothing more than 
a trademark, but some of them are coming to have a real signifi- 
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cance as, at least, the trademark of a high quality product. They 
may also label for us the type of book: scholarly, popular, new 
edition of a classic, contemporary, etc. Let us welcome anything 
that stamps the work, for we may thus hold the producers more 
responsible for a high and even standard. 

Someone once said that the only difference between a ‘‘popular”’ 
and a “‘scholarly’’ work was the absence or presence of footnotes, 
which reminds us of Cervantes’ dissertation on “Introductions.”’ 
With this in mind we can classify together many works that the 
bibliographer would divide and subdivide to the vanishing point. 

Rafael Altamira published the Historia de la civilizacién es panola 
(Madrid) in the “Serie Histérica’’ of his Obras completas, while 
Luis Araquistain takes up the Spanish-American question in La 
agonia antillana o el imperialismo yanqui en el Mar Caribe. The 
title is self-explanatory. The book has three main parts, devoted 
to Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti and Cuba. 

Gémez de Baquero turns the Spanish world problem into liter- 
ary channels in Nacionalismo e Hispanismo (Madrid), giving us 
excellent material on contemporary Spanish literature. Another 
form of history-literature is found in Jdeas de los Espanoles del siglo 
XVII (Madrid) by M. Herrero-Garcia. The first sentence of the 
“Prélogo”’ tells us, ‘‘El objeto de esta obra es reconstruir las prin- 
cipales facetas de la mentalidad espafiola que en el siglo XVII 
informé el arte literario, determiné la politica interior y exterior, 
dié caracter a las clases sociales, y, en suma, dirigié la vida general 
de la nacién.” A large amount of valuable material in excellent 
reference form. 

F. Carmona Nenclares, mentioned as the “culto critico,” has 
given us Vida y literatura de Rufino Blanco-Fombona (Madrid) and 
El amor y la muerte en las novelas de Instia (Madrid). Veldézquez, El 
hombre y el pintor (Gerona) by Joaguin Pla-Cargol, is named as 
“una guia popularizada, fina y seriamente realizada.” The above 
go along with the modern tendency everywhere: biography, and 
more biography. More of this is needed in Spanish. Another 
modern tendency, growing rapidly in Spain, the extended study of 
language and literature, is continued by Angel Gonzalez Palencia 
in Historia de la literatura ardbigo-espaftola (Barcelona). Other 
studies cover M tisica y M uisicos de hoy (Madrid) by Adolfo Salazar; 
Lo cémico contemporaneo (Madrid) by Antonio Espina, in the 
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“Cuadernos literarios’’; and Cémo se hace una novela (Buenos Aires) 
by Unamuno. This last tells us less about the title than it does 
about the author, but anything by Don Miguel must be self-re- 
vealing. 

‘“‘Andrenio”’ also published a series of essays on literature called 
Pirandello y Compania (Madrid). Of the ten divisions in the book 
the most significant is the first, ‘Pirandello en Espafia.”” We are 
reminded of this again in one of the essays of Castro’s last collec- 
tion (Santa Teresa), just out, entitled “Cervantes y Pirandello.”’ 

Alberto Ghiraldo has compiled for us a Diario de amor (Madrid) 
“Obra inédita” of Gertrudis G6mez de Avellaneda. This is a “diary 
and a series of love letters,’’ considered as of “‘first importance for 
the biography of Avellaneda.”’ Gabriel Miré put out Afios y leguas 
(Madrid), more or less of a novel in sequence with his “Libro de 
Sigiienza,” possibly more ‘‘donkey” travels. 

A few others in the line of poetry are of interest, beginning with 
“un venerable, un cldsico, un fundador de dinastia poetica,”’ 
Antonia Machado, whose Poestas completas (1899-1925) (Madrid) 
are now available in one volume. A group of 25-year-old poems 
by Federico Balart has been deemed worthy of a new edition under 
the title of Dolores (Madrid). Some ‘‘Versos”’ by Enrique de Mesa 
called La posada y el camino (Madrid) are out in attractive form. 
Two collections of ballad type came out: Flor Nueva de Romances 
Viejos (Madrid) collected by Menéndez Pidal, and Romancero del 
destierro (Buenos Aires), from Unamuno’s pen. The first is divided 
into six divisions of the old “romances’’ put together in this form 
by an authority. Bernardo del Carpio, the Infantes de Lara, the 
Cid, etc., are all present with an excellent introduction to the collec- 
tion. Unamuno has again merely put himself on paper. Whether or 
not some of his recent work is worthy of a great soul is an open 
question which will never be closed. 

In taking up the novel we find really three sets of names, not 
by a division according to type, but by a real chronological divi- 
sion; Palacio Valdés and the other veterans, Gémez de la Serna and 
the rest of the leading moderns, and lastly the group of youngsters, 
to be mentioned individually or not, according to one’s fancy. 
Another method might be to mention outstanding works in order, 
but fiction is a mixed affair at best, on which critics rarely agree. 

Valle-Inclan has continued his “ruedo ibérico” with Viva mi 
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duetio (Madrid). Continuing from the “‘Corte de los Milagros’”’ he 
ends the present volume on the suspended note that always pre- 
vails in the installments of a continued story. Ricardo Leén seems 
to have read Sinclair Lewis. In Jauja (Madrid) we have a perfect 
picture of a new, crude, industrial town whose officials want the 
usual Spanish tradition and hero. The hero is found, his statue 
erected in the public square, and we have the struggle between the 
statue and the man. 

Giménez Caballero puzzles rather than startles in parts of his 
Yo, Inspector de Alcantarillas (Madrid). Gémez de la Serna hands 
out a list, not merely one book: La mujer de dmbar (Madrid), El 
caballero del hongo gris (Madrid), and El duetto del dtomo (Madrid), 
this last not a novel but a collection of short stories. The title 
story reflects Pardo Bazan in her Pascual Lépez, but Don Ramén 
ends with a much more complete disaster. Salaverria’s collection 
of stories El mufieco de trapo (Madrid) was reported at the time of 
publication as “la actua!idad literaria,”’ while another reputed “actu- 
alidad”’ was Instia’s novel Humo, dolor, placer (Madrid). The same 
critic recommends highly Tenreiro’s La esclava del Seftor (Madrid), 
Concha Espina is mentioned with two titles Las nifias desaparecidas 
(Madrid) and La llama de cera (Madrid). The “‘llama”’ motif seems 
continued in her 1929 title “La Virgen prudente.” 

Oteyza’s travel book Al Senegal en aviédn (Madrid) was men- 
tioned casually last year, but the author is worth more than casual 
attention. His novel El diablo blanco (Madrid) is perhaps the 
result of his eastern travels, an adventure novel in China, with 
much adventure. Antonio Heras has written an “Entretenimiento 
novelesco” in El laberinto de los espejos (Madrid). 

Benjamin Jarnés has given us a psychological adolescent study 
in novel form, El convidado de papel (Madrid). It is a first person 
record of a school boy with the story of what he learns from his 
schoolmates and school days. A young writer presents in his second 
work another first person sex record: Alicia y Florentina (Madrid) 
by I. Martinez Alonso follows his ‘‘Confesiones” with the same 
stylistic type of thing that seems so popular: ornamented capital 
letters, a page devoted to one or two sentences with exclamation 
marks, etc. The content of many of these seems somewhat forced, 
but an occasional delicate touch or bit of sympathetic insight 
stands out replete with future promise. Emiliano Ramfrez Angel’s 
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Uno de los dos (Madrid) is noteworthy as an “éxito, singularmente 
entre el publico feminino.” Lourdes y el aduanero (Madrid) by 
Antonio Porras, a Fastenrath prize winner, is a record of an ‘‘adua- 
nero” on a vacation, called “‘digressive and discursive.”’ 

The 1928 year in the theatre presents some interesting events, 
but it was also a year of ce'ebrations in other lines, a few of which 
are worth notation first. Royalty journeyed to Salamanca in the 
spring to honor the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Luis 
de Leén. The Goya centenary was marked by a number of publica- 
tions, with ‘“‘La Esfera’’ devoting one number (#745) entirely to 
the celebrated painter. A bust to Juan Valera was unveiled at Ca- 
bra, while the centenary of Moratin’s death was fittingly observed 
in the Ateneo, Madrid. Rafael Altamira received an honorary 
degree from the Sorbonne in worthy recognition of a neighbor 
savant. 

The stage suffered a heavy loss in the death of Maria Guerrero 
early in the year, and in the autumn the death of Ignacio Iglesias 
deeply affected the patrons of the Catalan theatre. 

A theatrical note in March says that ‘““Las empresas no tienen 
otra aspiracién que la de exhibir a todo trance nuevas obras de 
viejos autores.’’ There were nine ‘‘estrenos”’ in one week. The com- 
ment of ‘‘more quality and less quantity” is evident. Something 
sounding like our little theatre movement started the end of the 
year under the name of “‘Caracol,’’ an ‘‘agrupacién artistica’”’ with 
Azorin and Rivas Cherif explaining its aspirations. Another 
“children’s theatre’’ was initiated in Madrid with El gato con botas 
by Borrds and Valentin de Pedro. 

Translations were numerous, beginning with Catalan: La dona 
Verge of Fontdavila became ‘‘La protegida’”’ and Cuerdo amor, amo 
y sefior is from the Catalan of Artis. Martinez Sierra contributed 
plays from the French and Azorin translated La comedia de la 
felicidad from Evreinof. Benavente in Cuento de Amor turned to 
Shakespeare’s ‘“Twelfth Night” and his La noche iluminada sourced 
in “Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ Hamlet was given in Spanish 
“con trajes del dia’”’ with mixed emotion as the result of a mixture 
of business suit and Spanish “‘capa.”’ Artis, in Barcelona, showed 
international reactions in his sainete entitled Las prefiere rubias. 

Eusebio de Gorbea, the Fastenrath prize winner, wrote a 
powerfully dramatic play in Los que no perdonan. The final mo- 
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ment, with an empty stage, is more tense and vital than many a 
finale with all present. The Alvarez Quintero brothers had an 
Aragonese setting for Rondalla. These two were the recipients of 
genuine ‘“‘homenages’’ during the spring, taken up by literary nota- 
bles and royalty alike. Benavente was also in the limelight with 
a spontaneous ovation and the note by one critic that he “es la 
primera figura indiscutida de nuestro teatro contemporaneo.” His 
plays for the year were El demonio fué antes dngel, iNo quiero, no 
quierol,and Pepa Doncel. The first one contains ‘‘one of the best 
scenes he has yet written,” with the third act presenting something 
new with this author, making us feel he is taking up O’ Neill as well 
as Shakespeare. 

Modern and last century influences are evident in a few well 
known writers: Marquina’s La duetia del mundo, shows us the mod- 
ern woman; Linares Rivas studies theory and practice in La dltima 
novela; compares woman in three states, from the ’70’s down to 
date, in El rosal de las tres rosas ; transfers Coloma’s Boy to the stage 
under the same title, possibly to compete with our modern detective 
novel; and in No hay dificultad reverts to Hartzenbusch and the 
“plazo” for marriage and a fortune for two cousins. 

Carlos Arniches has rebuilt on an old failure a fair success in 
La piel del lobo, and for El sefior Adridn, el primo, 6 jqué malo es ser 
bueno! he received this statement: “es, sin duda, la mas razonada, 
la mas humana, la mas perfectamente organica de sus obras y una 
de las mejores comedias de nuestro teatro contempordneo.... ha 
creado toda una familia tipicamente madrilefia.””, The Machado 
Brothers had another “éxito” in Las Adelfas which has ‘“‘una difusa 
influencia pirandelliana.”’ 

Fernandez Ardavin presented two plays, Via Crucis and La 
Maja. The first was for the Guerrero-Mendoza company on their 
return from America; the second is based on the French invasion, 
a ““comedia goyesca’”’ with Goya appearing on the scene. The novel 
Tigre Juan by Ramén Pérez de Ayala was put into play form by 
Julio de Hoyos; it is reported better as a novel than as a play. 

Two quantity producers had four plays apiece. Mufioz Seca 
collaborated with Pérez Fernandez on La mala uva, Un millén, 
and La Lola, and with the Argentinian Garcia Velloso on La cura. 
Honorio Maura, who made a hit with “Julieta compra un hijo,” 
has continued his success with La mano derecha, La muralla do oro, 
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Cuento de hadas, and Raquel, which was noted as “‘otro gran éxito.” 

Some names not so well known over here are noticed for one 
reason or another. Jacinto(Byau in El caballero Varona presents a 
Don Juan type who meets his match, and in El sefior de Pigmalion 
he reverts to Galatea with an added touch of the‘‘ Comedia del 
Arte,’ Mrs. Jarley’s wax works and Spanish tradition in Don 
Lindo, Mingo Revulgo, etc. Méndez de la Torre, an occasional 
collaborator with Linares Rivas, put out Los hijos de trapo. The 
Spanish “‘Caballero”’ is exalted in Un caballero espanol by L. Man- 
zano and M. de Géngora. Alejandro MacKinlay was banqueted 
as a result of his El que no puede amar. The “Reporter” play of 
the season, Naves sin hélice, was done by a good reporter, G. 
Corrochano. Fernandez del Villar pictured the Spanish middle 
classes in Lola y Lol6é. 

An interesting year on the Spanish stage. 


Cony STURGIS 
Oberlin College 











MODEL LANGUAGE AND ESSENTIALS OF ARULO 
(Author's summary.—Model language as distinct from the international or 
world language. Arulo as the embodiment of the model language idea. Condensed 


account of its structure and a sample of connected writing.) 


NE of my earliest hobbies was languages. It came about 

through the poverty of words in my mother tongue, which 
was a mere dialect. The first real language I learned in school. A 
new world then seemed to open to me. A great many novel 
concepts were encountered that hardly existed in my dialect. It 
had no words to render them, while in the language each of them 
could be expressed by one word, in spite of their complexity. In 
studying a second language, the experience obtained with the first 
one and my dialect drew my attention particularly to the compara- 
tive expressiveness of the two languages. They revealed a similar 
phenomenon: many conceptions could be expressed by a single 
word in one language and only by a circumlocution in the other. 
Curiosity was now aroused regarding the expressiveness of other 
languages and furnished the incentive to study several more of 
them. By the age of eighteen I had acquired a working knowledge 
of six languages. All presented the condition found in the first two: 
the occasional necessity of a circumlocution in one language where 
a single word sufficed in another, that is, in every language there 
was want of expressiveness in certain instances. 

My preceding experiences engendered the idea of a language 
never showing lack of expressiveness or always possessing one word 
for every concept expressible by a single word in any one of the 
principal languages. This essential feature of the imagined lan- 
guage, the ideal, will be better understood by the following three 
sets of examples of concepts to be expressed, or definitions, each 
set taken from a different language. 

A. 1. One pretending to a superiority which he does not pos- 
sess; 2. Loath to associate with others; 3. State of uncertainty, 
doubt or temporary inaction. 

B. 1. To suffer an unfortunate accident; 2. To cease grieving 
about a misfortune; 3. Finite straight line. 

C. 1. Choicest part of a society, army, etc.; 2. Formalities and 
usages required in polite society; 3. Intensified imagination and 
feeling attending artistic production. 

The definitions of A can be expressed by one word only in 
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English: snob, aloof, abeyance; those of B only in German: ver- 
ungliicken, verschmerzen, Strecke; those of C only in French: 
élite, étiquette, verve. An Englishman, a German, and a French- 
man are at a loss how to express six of the nine concepts without 
borrowing from two languages foreign to them. Something similar 
holds true in other examples that can be added. The ideal language 
would never cause such embarrassment; it would possess nine 
words for the nine concepts cited and a word in every other 
similar instance. 

Besides surpassing the natural languages in expressiveness, the 
imagined language was conceived as free from their illogicalities, 
irregularities, ambiguities, and difficulties, in short, as rational 
throughout. This ideal of a language with the two features of highest 
expressiveness and strict rationality arose in boyhood and has been 
present in my mind ever since. It caused me to acquaint myself 
in mature life with many more languages than I knew in my youth 
so that I might find natural words for concepts such as are given in 
the illustrations above. The ideal, rather vague until then, now 
assumed a more definite shape. Recently I designated it by the 
term Model Language, for want of a better expression to indicate 
its two essential features and—its purpose. 

From the premise of highest expressiveness it follows that the 
Model Language should be fully adequate for communicating all 
ordinary ideas that occur in everyday life. Its true purpose, how- 
ever, is not this but chiefly to serve as a medium of expression for 
the interchange of ideas of moment between persons of different 
mother tongues, as for instance when Prof. Einstein lectures on 
his theory before non-German audiences, or when the League of 
Nations holds its conferences, or when a French commercial firm 
deals with a Turkish one. 

None of the natural languages can be the Model Language, 
because its two essential features cannot be imparted to any one 
of them. The Model Language can only be a constructed system, 
though its elements must be as natural as possible. With the Inter- 
national or World Language it shares this feature of being a devised 
medium, but differs radically from the World Language in other 
respects. The International Language in the commonly accepted 
sense is “the second language to everybody” and intended to serve 
mainly for the expression of everyday thoughts. On account of this 
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it discountenances a high degree of expressiveness, restricting its vo- 
cabulary to a minimum, and shows but little concern for strict 
rationality. The most important difference between the Model 
Language and the International Language is that there is an ever 
growing need for the former, as shown by the examples given above 
—the Einstein lectures, etc.,—while the latter, all enthusiasts to 
the contrary notwithstanding, is all but useless. The International 
or World Language is advocated principally for the man in the 
street, and he has but very seldom any dealings with his equal of 
a different nation. 

The idea of an International Language is already stale. Numer- 
ous devices have been proposed for it and turned out to be 
wanting, unfit. Several of them once gained a great deal of short- 
lived notoriety, but owing to the lack of any really vital need for 
the International Language, they finally failed. This fiasco has 
completely discredited that idea. The Model Language idea, 
however, is novel. No author has ever offered a linguistic project 
intended to be made richer in conceptions expressible by one word 
than any natural language and to serve chiefly for the communica- 
tion of valuable thoughts. This idea was set forth only recently, 
in the Scientific Monthly of April 1929. It bids fair to be lastingly 
successful because there exists an ever growing need for the Model 
Language. 

Because of the feature which all projects for the International 
Language have in common with the Model Language I devoted a 
great deal of time and effort to some of them. As a boy I learned 
Volapiik. It only brought disappointment and was given up after 
half a year. In mature age I studied Esperanto, wrote various arti- 
cies in and on it, and published a complete English text book of 
the project. After two years, however, I abandoned it, having 
convinced myself of its unfitness even for the réle of the Interna- 
tional Language. At that time there appeared the Language of the 
Delegation, commonly known by the absurd name Ido, which 
will be replaced here by the initials LD. It was framed by a body 
of competent linguists and scientists under the leadership of the 
excellent French logician Dr. Louis Couturat. It was far superior 
to any previous project. In contrast to Esperanto, it had no relig- 
ious dogma of inviolability, but was made subject to criticism 
and continued improvement. It was free from the visionary aspi- 
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rations of Volapiik and Esperanto. For these reasons I devoted 
myself intensively to the study of it for fifteen years. Finally, 
however, I was actuated to withdraw from it because of its deteri- 
oration, which began at the outbreak of the war and then con- 
tinued unchecked without any prospect of regeneration. Several 
causes contributed to this. In the spring of 1914 an ill-advised 
period of stability of ten years was decreed, precluding any changes 
and even criticism and thus producing stagnation and retrogres- 
sion. In the fall of that year the most able leader in the LD move- 
ment, Dr. Couturat, died, his excellent periodical Progreso ceased, 
and the competent Academy for the LD disappeared. New leaders 
of ability did not come upon the scene. In 1921 the Academy was 
reorganized, but it lacked the competency of its predecessor and 
showed itself reactionary by prolonging the corrupting period of 
stability to fourteen years and by sanctioning officially ‘firmly 
rooted” wrong usages of the language grown up since 1914. 

I had cooperated in the development of the LD, had published 
an exhaustive English text-book of it and various other works in 
and on it, and had been an extensive contributor to Progreso and 
Mondo, the subsequent official organ of the LD. When I had con- 
vinced myself of the reactionary tendency of the new Academy, I 
decided to undertake all by myself the reform of the language. 
The unstinted approval accorded to my criticism and proposals 
by a handful of progressive LD-ists, notably Dr. L. B. Woodcock 
of Scranton, Pa., Mr. Wilhelm Schwarz of Lauenburg, Germany, 
and the most revered member of the old Academy and of the new 
one, Dr. Ignatz Hermann of Graz, Austria, encouraged me to go 
ahead. The grammatical structure was considerably modified, 
definite principles for the selection of the root words and for the de- 
rivation of others from them were set up, and about two thousand 
new root words were introduced. The result of these labors was 
a language that was no longer the LD, though it had started from 
the latter as a basis. The word “Arulo,” formed from the initial 
letters of the expression “Auxiliary Rational Universal Language” 
was selected as a name for the new language. Its complete struc- 
ture is laid down in several publications.* In this brief essay only 
its essentials can be presented. 


* Supplemento al Raporto 28: Arulo Text Book of the Universal Language: 
Lexikologio di Arulo. 
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Alphabet and Pronunciation. The alphabet is the English one. 
The five vowels a, e, 1, 0, u have the continental pronunciation. 
The consonant c is pronounced like ¢s even before a, 0, u; g as in 
go; j like the French 7. S is always sharp or voiceless and y is 
always consonant with the pronunciation of the English y in yes 
or of the German j. Z and the digraphs ch and sh are pronounced 
as in English. 

Grammar. The whole elementary grammar is contained in this 
one rule: the main parts of speech are characterized by eighteen 
desinences called grammatical endings. Their forms are as follows: 
The endings 1, -0; 2, -a; 3, -e; 4, -i; 5, -u; 6, -n; 7, -f (or -of); 8, 
-ar; 9, -ir; 10, -or; 11, -as; 12, -is (or -id); 13, -os (or -od) ; 14, -us 
(or -ud); 15, -am; 16, -ez; 17, -al; 18, -t1 denote respectively 1, a 
noun; 2, an adjective; 3, adverb; 4, a plural; 5, person; 6, the ob- 
jective case; 7, possessive case; 8, the infinitive of the present; 9, 
of the past; 10, of the future: 11, the indicative of the present; 12, 
of the past; 13, of the future; 14, the conditional; 15, the optative; 
16, the imperative of the second person; 17, the suppositional mode 
(subjunctive) of the present; 18, of the past. 

There are two articles, a definite and indefinite one: Ja, the; 
un, a. 

The comparative and superlative are formed either syn- 
thetically by the suffixes -iora and -esta or analytically by the ad- 
verbs plu, more, and maxim, most: facila, faciliora (plu facila), 
acilesta (maxim facila), easy, easier, easiest. 

The personal pronouns and possessives are as follows: me, I; 
mea, my, mine; tu, thou, you; éua, thy, thine, your, yours; vu, you 
(singular, polite); wa, your, yours; il, he; lua, ilua, his; el, she; 
lua, elua, her, hers; ol, it (thing); olwa, its; Ju, he, she (individual of 
unknown sex); /ua, his, her, hers; Jo, it (fact); it, it (subject of 
impersonal verb); om (or onu), one (indefinite person); onua, 
one’s; su, himself, herself. etc.; sua, his, her, etc.; mi, we; vi, you 
(plural); via, your, yours; /i (or ili, eli, oli), they; lia (or ilia, elia, 
olia), their, theirs. 

The demonstratives and relatives (interrogatives) are: questa 
(-u, -0), this; yena, that; gua, who, which. 

The active participles as adjectives have the endings -anta, 
-inta, -onta in the present, past, and future respectively. The 
corresponding passive participles end in -ata, -ita, -ota. The pas- 
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sive is formed either analytically with the passive participle of the 
present and the auxiliary ‘‘verdar’”’ or synthetically with the suffix 
-verd or -erd attached to the root of the verb: i verdis blamata 
(blamverdis), he was blamed. The perfect tenses are formed with 
the suffix -ab; el sendabos, she will have sent. 

The numerals are: un, 1; du, 2; tri, 3; quar, 4; quink, 5; six, 6; 
sept, 7; okt, 8; non, 9; dek, 10; cent, 100; mil, 1000; milion, million. 
The multiples of ten, hundred, etc., are formed by prefixing the 
multiplicator in adjectival form: oktacent, 800. The numbers be- 
tween the preceding ones are constructed by addition: ftriacent e 
sixadek e quink, 365. 

Sources of the Vocabulary. The roots of complete words must be 
a posteriori, i.e. taken from the natural languages. Proper pho- 
neticism sometimes requires slight changes of form. Thus c must be 
replaced by & before consonants and a, 0, u; ph by f; voiced s 
by z; y as vowel by i; and double letters must be excluded; kon- 
struktar, fazo, simfonio, mola (Lat. mollis). The number of inter- 
national words being far too insufficient, extensive use is made of 
national words, English being the foremost source of the latter. 
Latin and Greek are extensively resorted to. Latin and Greek 
words and phrases in original spelling and inflection may be used 
unrestrictedly; and scientific terms, too, need not undergo any 
change of form: exempli causa, id est, phyllopoda, sit venia verbo, 
appendicitis, atropa belladonna, etc. * * 

Derivation. The formation of new words from given ones is 
regulated completely by the “principle of the additional idea”: 
Every additional idea (idea not contained in the original) in the 
meaning of a derivative requires an additional formal element in 
the latter. Accordingly, derivation without adding a new idea is 
to be accomplished immediately, i. e. merely by the grammatical 
endings, which have no meanings by themselves: stono, stone; 


** Fault has been found with Arulo for being “‘specifically a technico-scientific 
language.’ This is unjustified. Arulo does not even favor the creation of forms of 
its own for technico-scientific terms, but advocates using these in their original 
form without any alteration, for instance, ‘pharyngitis, chlorophyllon, chrysanthe- 
mon, etc.’ instead of ‘faringito, klorofilo, krizantemo, etc.’ (See Lexikologio, p. 52.) 

Neither is Arulo exclusively a ““Gebildetensprache” (a language for the edu- 
cated only), as it has been called by a German scholar. For it strives to attain the 
greatest possible expressiveness. Hence it must be fully adequate for expressing 
also all ideas of the uneducated. 
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stona, stony (which is stone). This derived adjective contains 
no additional idea. Derivation with the addition of a new idea, 
however, must be mediate, i. e. performed by affixes which have 
meanings by themselves: ston-ala, -atra, -oza, relating to, of the 
nature of, containing stone. 

The noun obtained immediately from an adjective has been 
designated as the Aristotelian substantive. It contains no addi- 
tional idea; utila, useful; Ja utilo, the useful (anything). Arist. 
substs. are obtainable from all kinds of adjectives, as has been 
shown in an extensive special essay on it (Filologiala Temi, No. 
II); natanto, anything swimming. The Arist. subst. of adjectives 
referring to a nation denotes its language: Amglo, English; Ale- 
mando, German: Jtalo, Italian. 

The noun formed immediately from a verb signifies “act ex- 
pressed by the verb,” a meaning that contains no additional idea: 
solvar, to solve; solvo, solution (act of solving). Other derived ver- 
bal nouns require affixes: solv-uro, solution (result of solving); 
solv-ateso, solution (state of being solved). The three verbal nouns 
just treated may be replaced by the Latin verbal substantive— 
usually in its Spanish form—: soluctono, solution (all senses); 
direkciono, eliziono, etc. 

Primary verbs of Latin origin are formed mostly from the 
supine, sometimes from the infinitive, and rarely from the Latin 
verbal substantive: konceptar, to conceive (form an idea) ; koncipar, 
to conceive (begin to develop an embryo); mocionar, to make a 
motion. 

Verbs can be derived from non-verbal roots only mediately, 
because the derivative invariably contains an additional idea; 
armo, arm-izar, to arm (provide with arms); frukto, frukt-ifar, to 
produce fruit; pura, pur-igar, to render pure. 

Precisely defined formatives are needed for mediate derivation. 
They may be a priori. About sixty such affixes are employed in 
Arulo. A few of those peculiar to it are cited here. Ent-=to de- 
prive of; entfoliar, to defoliate; er- =to obtain through; erflatar, 
to wheedle out; -azar = to practice the ‘art, profession of, behave 
like; puerazar, to act like a boy; -ear = to commit, occupy oneself 
with; pekear, to sin: muzikear, to practice music; -ezo = abstract 
quality; belezo, beauty; parentezo, parenthood; etc. 

Composition. The form and meaning of words built by combin- 
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ing two or more words into one constitute a subject too complicated 
to be treated in a short article. This subject has been fully dis- 
cussed in an extensive essay (Filol. Temi) presenting points of 
great importance for a logical language. Only one of them can be 
touched upon here. The form and meaning of all kinds of compos- 
ites are determined by several principles, the paramount one being 
the principle of the additional idea. Accordingly, the meaning of 
a compound cannot contain an idea not contained in its compo- 
nents. For instance, “interakto’”’ can only signify “‘act between”’ 
between any two events determined by the context), but cannot 
mean © pause,”’ because the idea “‘pause” is not contained in the 
components ‘inter’ and “‘akto.’’ 

The further development of Arulo should go on uninterruptedly 
without dogmas of inviolability, without periods of stability. 
Until now the language has advanced so far that it is more efficient 
than any linguistic system ever devised and is even more expres- 
sive in a good many instances than the natural languages. The 
main task still to be pezformed is to further purge Arulo of the arbi- 
trary forms abounding in its basis, the LD, and to bring it nearer 
the aim of the Model Language outlined above, that is to say, a 
vocabulary so rich as to afford one word for every concept ex- 
pressible by a single word in the natural languages. Suggestions 
for approaching that aim are given in a large work, not yet pub- 
lished, that treats all aspects of the Model Language into which 
it is proposed that Arulo should be developed. 

In conclusion, the translation into Arulo of Goethe’s “Die 
Ceder” together with the original, and also an original Arulo 
poem by Dr. Hermann are given to show what Arulo looks like, 
and to prove that it can be made fit even for fine literature. 


NASKO pi LA LAKRIMO BIRTH OF THE TEAR 
La okulo di la homo The eye of man 
Olim venis al cielo. Once came to heaven. 
Prosternante devan Deo Prostrating itself before God 
Olu pregis la Sinioro: It prayed the Lord: 
“Donez a me adornivo, “Give me an adornment 
Por ke olu me distingam That may distinguish me 
In la facio di la homo.” In the face of man.” 
La Kreintu astonerdis The Creator was astonished 
Pri la prego dil okulo At the prayer of the eye 


Suficante distingata Sufficiently distinguished, 
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Mem sem adorniv aparta 
Kom katoptro di la almo. 
Lu gracoze interogas: 
“Num deziras tu juveli? 
Forsan perli, diamanti?” 
La okulo dicis lore: 
‘“‘Nule me deziras perli, 
Nule anke diamanti, 
Quin ya furtus mala homi. 
Donez a me adornivo 
Nefurtebla, neperdebla.”’ 
Ridetante dicis Deo: 
‘“‘Retreandez tu al tero, 
Sur la voyo tu recevos 
L’adornivo dezirata.” 
Descendante frol cielo 
La okulo vidis nubo 
Formacita dal fumuro 
Di brulanta granda urbi 
E vilaji e foresti. 

Tra lakuni di la nubo 

La okulo vidis agri 
Devastita e sur oli 

Dil milito la viktimi 
Mutilita, okcidita. 

Lore sentis la okulo 

In su ulo opresanta 

E salianta ad extere. 
En! Aparis in l’angulo 
Di ol ronda granda guto 
Velut perlo klara, velut 
Diamanto reyonanta— 
Lore naskis la lakrimo. 


La CEDRO 
DA GOETHE 


Un cedro kreskis inter abieti; li 
partajis kun lu pluvo e sunlumo. E lu 
kreskid e kreskid super lia kapi e 
spektis lontane la valo cirkume. Tum 
klamis la abieti: “Es questo la danko, 
ke tu prezumptas, tu, qua so mikra 
esid, tu, quan ni nutris?”’ E la cedro 
parlis: ‘“Disputez kun yenu, qua a me 
kreskar imperis!” 





Even without a separate adornment, 
As the mirror of the soul. 

He graciously asks: 

“Do you wish jewels? 

Perhaps pearls, diamonds?” 

The eye said then: 

““Nowise do I wish pearls, 

Nowise also diamonds, 

Which bad men would certainly steal. 
Give me an adornment 

That cannot be stolen, cannot be lost.” 
Smiling said God: 

“Go back to the earth, 

On the way you will receive 

The desired adornment.” 
Descending from heaven 

The eye saw a cloud 

Formed by the smoke 

Of burning great cities 

And villages and forests. 

Through gaps in the cloud 

The eye saw fields 

Devastated and on them 

The war’s victims 

Mutilated, slaughtered. 

Then the eye felt 

In itself something oppressing 
And springing outward. 

Lo! There appeared in the corner 
Of it a round big drop 

Like a pearl clear, like 

A diamond radiant— 

Then was born the tear. 


Die ZEDER 
VON GOETHE 


Eine Zeder wuchs auf zwischen 
Tannen; sie teilten mit ihr Regen und 
Sonnenschein. Und sie wuchs und wuchs 
iiber ihre Haiupter und schaute weit ins 
Tal umher. Da riefen die Tannen: 
“Ist das der Dank, dass du dich iiber- 
hebst, dich, die du so klein warst, dich, 
die wir genahrt haben?’’ Und die Zeder 
sprach: “Rechtet mit dem, der mich 
wachsen hiess!”’ 


























E cirkum la cedro stacid dornar- 
busti: Questi iraskeskid, ke lu so 
splendida stacid in sua krafto devan la 
facio dil cielo, e klamis: “Ve por !a fieru, 
lu prezumptas pro sua kreskuro!” E 
quande la venti la krafto di lua branchi 
agitis, e balzamfragranco la lando 
penetris, turnid su la dorni e kriis: 
“Ve por la superbu! Lua fierezo efer- 
veskas velut ondi dil maro! Destruktez 
lu, Santu dil cielo!’ 


Quande tum la viri venis frol maro 
ela axinon an lua radiko pozid, lore 
levid su un exulto: “Ite punisas la 
ite humilias lu la 


Sinioro la fieri, 


potenti!” 
E lu tumblis e frakasid |’exultanti, 


qui verdis dispersata sub la branchetajo. 


E lu tumblis e klamis: “Me sta- 
cadis, e me stacados!” FE la viri 
erektis lu kom masto in la navo dil 
rego, e la segeli fluktuadis fro ol e 
bringadis la trezori fro Ophir in la 
regof gazo. 


266 West 113th St. 
New York City 
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Und um die Zeder standen Dorn- 
striucher. Die ergrimmten, dass sie so 
herrlich dastand in ihrer Kraft vor dem 
Antlitz des Himmels, und riefen: 
“Wehe dem Stolzen, er iiberhebt sich 
seines Wuchses!”” Und wie die Winde 
die Macht ihrer Aeste bewegten, und 
Balsamgeruch das Land erfiillte, wand- 
ten sich die Dérner und schrieen: 
“‘Wehe dem Uebermiitigen! Sein Stolz 
braust auf wie Wellen des Meeres! 
Verdirb ihn, Heiliger vom Himmel!” 

Da nun die Manner kamen vom 
Meere und die Axt ihr an die Wurzel 
legten, da erhob sich ein Frohlocken: 
“Also strafet der Herr die Stolzen, also 
demiitigt er die Gewaltigen!”’ 

Und sie stiirzte und zerschmetterte 
die Frohlocker, die verzettelt wurden 
unter dem Reisig. 

Und sie stiirzte und rief: “Ich habe 
gestanden, und ich werde stehen!’’ Und 
die Manner richteten sie auf zum Maste 
im Schiffe des Kénigs, und die Segel 
wehten von ihm her und brachten die 
Schatze aus Ophir in des Kénigs Kam- 
mer. 


Max TALMEY 











Correspondence* 











THE “‘SLANGUAGE MILL” IN THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Perhaps your readers would be interested in a program given in 
the Assembly of our school under the direction of the Modern 
Languages Department. 

The program centered about a language mill, the purpose of 
which was to endow people with ability to speak, dance, or sing as 
natives of some foreign country. This mill was about six feet high 
by four feet wide and was so constructed that there was an entrance 
at each side. On one side was a heel which the operator turned 
after the persons had entered, and which made a great noise. The 
transformed product then issued from the other side of the mill. 
The operator was in cap and gown, representative of the educative 
force of the day. 

The Spanish part consisted of three acts with two scenes each: 
before and after the transformation. In the first there was an over- 
wrought mother with her twin boys. The language mill offered a 
solution for her widow’s trials by making her unruly boys into 
Spanish singers. They entered the mill and later, from the other 
side, there came forth two Spanish youths who, after greeting one 
another, sang ‘‘Tu Paloma Blanca.”’ Then two pretty girls decided 
to become Spanish singers, underwent the change and rendered, 
most attractively, ““A La Puerta de Cielo.”” The other Spanish 
number was the metamorphosis of two farm women into graceful 
dancers who, in beautiful Spanish costumes, favored the audience 
with ‘‘La Habanera.”’ 

The German scene introduced a conversation between a mother 
and her son on their way to the language mill. The mother’s am- 
bition for her son was that he should become a German poet. The 
son seemed to have no inclination for a literary career, but emphati- 
cally declared his intention of becoming a soldier. When they ar- 
rived at the mill, the operator tested the youth’s ability in German 
by means of poems, proverbs, etc. Finally she consented to give the 
boy a trial. The second scene portrayed the successful result of the 
experiment. The stout, awkward, irresponsible boy of Scene I had 
become an intelligent, self-reliable man. Inspired by his lady-love, 
he had written numberless poems which he recited with much ex- 
pression. The climax of the scene centered in the recitation of ‘‘Der 
Erlk6énig.”’ 


* The Editors welcome short communications on topics of interest to teachers 
of modern foreign languages. Please send such items to the Managing Editor. 
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The French scene showed a well dressed and anxious father 
dragging to the language mill his heedless son. He told the pro- 
prietor that the son had ability and asked if he could be made into 
a French teacher. The proprietor agreed to try. During the con- 
versation the son had been punning on the father’s words and glad- 
ly leaped into the machine. The next scene before the curtain was 
the singing of ‘‘Savez-vous planter les choux,” “‘Sur le pont d’Avig- 
non” and ‘‘Au Claire dela Lune.” As the three girls in peasant cos- 
tume finished the songs, they passed behind the curtain into the 
school-room scene. 

For the school-room scene, the stage setting was an office in- 
terior, hung with maps of France, and furnished with desks, 
teacher’s desk, visitors’ chairs,and a piano. As the teacher entered, 
the pupils arose. He greeted them, asked them to be seated and 
announced that they would review their work. He conducted a 
short exercise in arithmetic which Guillaume wrote on the board. 
Yvonne was asked to give the poem they had learned: ‘Le Cor- 
beau et le Renard.”’ Then Marie reviewed the names of some of the 
the most celebrated Frenchmen. She stepped to the front and asked 
about Georges Clemenceau, Aristide Briand, etc. The pupils stated 
some facts about the persons named. Next they sang. Margot sang 
the first verse of ‘‘La Marseillaise” and the school joined in the cho- 
rus. 
The program lasted about forty minutes and, though the foreign 
languages were almost exclusively used, the audience followed eas- 
ily and with keen interest. 

LAURA MERRITT 
Johnstown High School 
Johnstown, Pa. 


THE FuturE TENSE 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Referring to Professor Fitzgerald’s letter in your November 
number on ‘‘The Future Tense,” I wish to say that the grammar of 
every language is bound to suffer important modifications when 
formulated under a more scientific view of the subject. These 
modifications will especially affect the treatment of the verb-forms 
in their two aspects: structural and semasiological. 

In fact, the future is really a “possibility tense,” having, as is 
natural, about the same value in all modern languages. We really 
cannot state any action as real in the future, but merely as possible, 
impossible, or doubtful. However, sometimes we may express an 
action in the future abstracted from its possibility(simplefuturity). 
The expression of an action as possible in the future constitutes the 


so-called “future of possibility,” which really belongs in the sub- 
junctive. 
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It deserves notice that, though the future conveys about the 
same meaning in all languages, the English and the Spanish, for 
instance, do not always use the same tense to express future possi- 
bility. For example “¢Qué hora ser4?”’ becomes in English, ‘““What 
time may it be?” rather than “‘What time will it be?”’; while ‘“¢Qué 
hora serfa?”’ is rendered by ““What time might it be?” rather than 
by “‘What time would it be?’”? However, the conditional is more 
often used with a potential value than the future in English, while 
Spanish, having no specific potential forms, uses both equally for 
such purposes. 

We should notice, furthermore, that the future is only a “‘voli- 
tive present” and that it is sometimes used with its original value 
of “incipient present,” as in the expression “It is going to rain’ = 
“Tt will rain.” 

L. CARBALLOSA 





Notes and News 











NOTE: Reader will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to 
matters suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in edu- 
cation affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers--these 
are of particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings 
of which language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send 
all such communications to the Managing Editor. 


New officers of the executive committee of the National Fed- 
eration were elected at Cleveland in connection with the conven- 
tion of the M. L. A. The new president is A. W. Aron, U. of 
Illinois, the vice-president is Miss Catherine Allen of New Jersey, 
the secretary-treasurer, as heretofore, is Charles E. Young of the 
U. of Wisconsin Extension Division. 

The Modern Language Journal goes into new hands at the 
end of the present school year, the four-year term of the present 
managing editor and business manager coming to a close in May 
1930. The managing editorship having been held successively by 
a representative of German, French, Spanish, and then German 
again, it was understood that the next incumbent should repre- 
sent the interests of French, and it was also part of the so-called 
“gentlemen’s agreement” that since the present editor is a wes- 
terner, the new one should be a resident of the east. All these 
conditions are happily met by the election of Charles H. Holz- 
warth, Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y., to the position 
of managing editor. Mr. Holzwarth is at present in Europe, and 
it has not been possible to hear from him as yet. In a later issue of 
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the Journal we shall publish a brief record of his professional 
career. 

The new business manager is our valued collaborator Henry 
Grattan Doyle, a condensed statement of whose professional 
record appears under the head of Personalia. The variety and 
amount of Doyle’s activities is sufficient indication of his energy 
and power of accomplishment, qualities which will stand him in 
good stead in his endeavor to not only to keep the substantial gains 
in our subscription list made by the present business manager, 
but to increase them. For we believe that they should be still 
further increased. Every modern language teacher a reader of 
the Modern Language Journal—that should be the business mana- 
ger’s slogan. The complete attainment of such a goal is of course 
very far off, perhaps not even possible; but we are confident that 
Doyle will make progress toward it. 

Opportunities for summer study both abroad and at home 
have been multiplying of late years on every hand: one does not 
know whether in response to an actual demand for them or in the 
hope of creating a demand where none existed before. At any rate, 
there is hardly a European country which does not offer something 
in the way of courses specially designed for the foreign visitor, 
notably the American; besides which there are similar offerings in 
Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, Canada, and more recently also in 
some of the South American countries. For details the interested 
reader is referred to the Institute of International Education at 
2 W 45th St., N. Y., which has become the general clearing-house 
for all such information. Our readers are also reminded of the an- 
nual publication entitled “Holiday Courses in Europe’’ issued by 
the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation and to 
be had for 50 cents by writing the World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mont Vernon St., Boston. The issue for 1929 listed no less than 
104 such courses, giving succinct data on each one. 

Summer schools at home include those at Middlebury (French, 
Spanish), Cleveland (French, German), Penn State (French), 
and Mt. Holyoke (German, administered by Vassar). 

Study tours, finally, which have come to our attention include 
those conducted to Germany by von Bradish, to Spain by Nune- 
maker (both these under the School of Foreign Travel, 110 E 
42nd St., N. Y.), and the French school in Paris conducted by 
A. G. Bovée under the management of Temple Tours, Park Sq. 
Bldg., Boston. Other study tours are announced in many maga- 
zines at this time of year. 

The Linguistic Institute of the Linguistic Society of America, 
which has been held for the past two years at Yale University, 
is to be located this year in New York, with the City College of 
New York acting as host. 

Non quota admission of foreign student assistants and profes- 
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sors has been occasioning much difficulty and annoyance both to 
the entrants and to the educational institutions which import 
them. In an attempt to improve the situation, Professor C. D. 
Zdanowicz, chairman of the dept. of Romance lang. at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has addressed a letter to a number of associations 
of language teachers, from which we take the following points. 
“The specific matters which need correction are, in my judgment, 
the following: 

1) Non quotaimmigration. The immigration act of 1924 should 
be amended to admit on the non quota basis an immigrant under 
contract to teach in the United States who shall be certified by the 
ministry of educationof the country from which he comes tohave the 
necessary diplomas of licenses to teach in that country, or shall 
have exercised the profession for two years previously. 

2) The rule which prohibits a change of status within this coun- 
try should be abrogated, so as to permit a student who may have 
completed his or her studies within this country and who can pre- 
sent documentary evidence of this completion, and appointment to 
a position as teacher, to be placed on the professorial basis without 
the necessity of leaving the country and re-entering with a new 
visa. 

3) The Immigration Bureau ruling should be made more elas- 
tic, to permit bona fide students, registered as such in a responsible 
institution, to beadmitted, even when they may have to spend at 
least half of their time in teaching, or receive the salary equivalent 
tosucha position. Such foreign students are very useful in college 
departments of foreign languages. 

4) Provisions should be made so that the rules are sufficiently 
clear of interpretation to make it unnecessary to send teachers or 
teacher-students temporarily to Ellis Island, when they have their 
papers duly certified by a consular officer and proper educational 
authorities in a foreign country.” 

We believe that these recommendations, which involve no 
change in existing immigration law, but merely a reasonable inter- 
pretation of some features of it, should have the support of all our 
members,and urge corporate bodies of foreign language teachers to 
take such action as may contribute to the desired result. 

A language teacher’s rendez-vous has rewarded the patient and 
persistent effort of our colleague Geo. W. H. Shield, Supervisor of 
Modern Languages in the city of Los Angeles. The Board of Educa- 
tion has set aside a room to be used for a permanent reference li- 
brary and museum for the use of language teachers. This room 
will contain a very complete collection of textbooks in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish, books on methodology and teacher- 
training, and a file of the more important periodicals, American 
and foreign. Achievement tests are to be available for examination, 
the collection of these to embrace all extant tests. Finally, there will 
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be a permanent exhibit of realia, which is expected to grow from 
year to year. We congratulate Mr. Shield on this excellent idea, and 
hope his example will be followed in other large cities. 

American study of French culture is being rendered increasingly 
effective by the rapid accumulations of objects in American homes 
and American museums which illuminate the progress of French 
art and work. This point was emphasized at the annual luncheon 
of the Museum of French Art, French Institute of the United 
States, by Marcel Aubert of the Sorbonne, who is at present visit- 
ing lecturer at Harvard University. Professor Aubert declared him- 
self amazed at the wealth of French cultural associations already 
to be found in this country, and admitted that some branches of 
French art are better represented here than they are in France. All 
the speakers expressed the belief that the ownership of such objects 
was an important influence leading to cultural rapprochement. 

The tenth educational conference at Ohio State University is to 
be held at Columbus on April 3, 4 and 5. The sectional meetings, 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday, will include one or more for the 
modern foreign languages. Full details may be had of Earl W. An- 
derson, Ohio State U. 

How much “‘education” should be included in the training of a 
teacher? This question, which has been agitating college faculties 
for many years, has again been brought to the fore by concerted 
action of the Tulane chapter of the A. A. U. P. (See the Bulletin for 
November, p. 558.) The matter is on the agenda for the annual 
meeting of the association, which has probably appointed a commit- 
tee to study the entire problem. Without wishing to go into the pros 
and cons of so debatable a topic, the writer does feel justified in 
pointing out that if the requirements in pedagogy come up for dis- 
cussion, the teacher of modern foreign languages should be in the 
forefront of the debaters. For there can be no question that there 
is no field of study in which the teaching candidate needs more time 
to devote to his major subject than in ours: the requirement of an 
active command of the spoken language calls for an intensity and 
breadth of preparation which few other subjects require. In a re- 
cent note I called attention to the scandalized amazement with 
which our French confréres regard the scanty preparation of our 
teachers; we should certainly welcome any opportunity to increaseit. 

A Kansas Service Bureau for Modern Languages has been es- 
tablished at the State Teachers College of Emporia; like other sim- 
ilarly named enterprises elsewhere, it aims to be a clearing-house 
for information of interest and value to all teachers, offering sug- 
gestions on realia, classroom devices, modern language clubs, and 
new texts, besides undertaking to answer individual queries as far 
as possible. It also plans to issue Bulletins from time to time. 
Planned primarily for teachers in Kansas, the Bureau welcomes 
correspondence from other states. 
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Henry Edward Cain’s study of ‘“‘James Clarence Mangan and 
the Poe-Mangan Question”’ (Dissertation, Catholic University of 
America, 1929) becomes tangent to the work of the modern 
foreign language teacher when he discusses Mangan’s translations 
from the German poets, especially Goethe. Mr. Cain admits (p. 74) 
‘““Mangan had not too great a respect for the metrical and stanzaic 
structure of his originals” and (p. 76): “It was especially difficult 
for Mangan to make verbatim translations.”’ Also he grants (p. 90) 
“that he has added too many pictures that were not already there”’ 
(i.e. in the original poem). Then he concludes (p. 91): ‘“‘Mangan’s 
ability to translate accurately and literally is not to be questioned; 
it was only of his own choice that he altered or expanded his origi- 
nals....’’ It is admittedly difficult to translate poetry, and still 
more so when it is rhymed; it may further be conceded that Mangan 
was a genuine poet. But the present writer still believes that the 
translator’s first duty is to his original and not to his own fame as a 
poet; and he regrets that Mr. Van Doren’s large anthology of world 
poetry took in such a considerable number of Mangan’s transla- 
tions. 

A. J. Friedrich Zieglschmid has published with the Waverly 
Press of Baltimore his dissertation, entitled ‘““Zur Entwicklung der 
Perfektumschreibung im Deutschen.”” This appears to be a thor- 
oughly scholarly investigation, which throws much light on a num- 
ber of mooted or insufficiently clarified matters. The conclusions 
are too complex and numerous for detailed citation here. 

An International House at the University of Chicago is to be 
built on the Midway, close to the campus. It is understood that the 
donor is John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who built the housesin New York 
and Berkeley devoted to a similar purpose; these ventures are re- 
ported to have proved highly successful, and their extension can 
only be welcomed. 

Friendly relations with South America should be strengthened 
by the action of the University of Virginia in naming one of the 
handsomest classrooms in its Pavilion of Romanic Languages the 
“Sala Bolivar.” This step is being taken in connection with the 
centennial of the death of the Venezuelan “Liberator” in 1930, and 
in commemoration of the fact that Fernando Bolivar, nephew and 
adopted son of Simén Bolivar, who was an ardent admirer of 
Thomas Jefferson, was a student at the University of Virginia for 
several months of the year 1827. For additional details, see the 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union for December. 

Elimination of Latin and Greek from the high school curricu- 
lum is favored by Vierling Kersey, supt. of public instruction in the 
state of California, according to published reports. These subjects, 
he says, are without value, and students can more profitably spend 
their time on studies that are worth while. Signs of the times! 
National illiteracy, which has enlisted the interest and attention 
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of President Hoover, is to be dealt with systematically and in 
earnest. Secretary Wilbur, with the approval of the President, ap- 
pointed a large committee of advisory character, which convened at 
his call in Washington on December 7. Four sub-committees have 
been chosen: one on technique, to study the best methods of train- 
ing the (adult) illiterates: one on publicity, to consider the measure 
that will be most effective in reducing illiteracy; one on finance, 
concerned with the problem of raising the necessary funds for the 
campaign against illiteracy; and one on fact-finding, whose duty it 
is to gather all available information concerning illiteracy in the 
United States. 

The mother tongue of our foreign-born is to be recorded, after 
all, as a part of the 1930 census, a decision of the Census Bureau 
which is greatly to its credit; for it may be assumed that the careful 
eliciting of this information will add not a little to the burdens of 
census-taking. Nevertheless there can be no question, toour mind, 
that it is highly important to have this information secured and put 
on record for future study. Teachers of foreign languages may per- 
form a helpful service by advising their pupils as to the difference 
between “country of birth” and “mother tongue.” Mere political 
adherence, which is all-important for the issuance of passports, has 
no value whatever in the determination of racial or linguistic affilia- 
tions: the language spoken by the child in the home of its parents 
is an absolutely vital factor in such questions. 

Mechanical sound-producers seem likely to play an increasing 
part in the education of the future, and language teachers should 
be alert as to the possibilities of their employment. Phonograph 
records, sound-films, and radio broadcasting programs are all capa- 
ble of supplementing the work of the language teacher in the class- 
room, by affording ear-training in the foreign tongue, and by stim- 
ulating the interest or even the enthusiasm of pupils for the foreign 
literature, foreign song, foreign personalities, and the like. The en- 
tire field of radio instruction, which offers some very attractive as- 
pects for populous districts and large city systems, has as yet hardly 
been tapped; and the same is true of the sound-film as applied 
to foreign language work in the schools. The conservative teacher 
will be inclined to view these new-fangled devices with skepticism; 
but we should not be scornful of anything which promises to be use- 
ful in the attainment of those ends which we all have in view. 

Translation and its problems may properly engage the at- 
tention of the language teacher; and two recent items have seemed 
to us of interest in this connection. One item concerns the transla- 
tion into English of Jean Giono’s “Colline,” a gripping peasant 
novel dealing with the Basses-Alpes, to which the Prix Brentano 
was awarded this year. The translator, Jacques Le Clerq, turns 
the peasant speech of the Haute-Provence into the English of 
rural Britain, which interests us the more that we have long claimed 
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the possibility of translating dialect material in one language into 
a corresponding dialect of the other. Of course the procedure calls 
for great skill and for a certain wise restraint; but this should be no 
argument against the attempt as such.—The other item involves 
the demand, voiced by a writer in a commercial journal, that Amer- 
ican sales literature intended for use in foreign countries should be 
translated into the language of those countries, and as accurately 
and well as possible. The writer quite properly points out that for- 
eign sales literature coming to this country, and not written in Eng- 
lish, is very likely to wander into the wastebasket unread. Here isa 
field for the active employment of foreign language ability, which is 
likely to increase in future with the attempted expansion of our 
foreign commerce. Language teachers would be fully justified in 
stressing this utilitarian but necessary application of foreign lan- 
guage study. 

The Sterling fellowships at Yale University are again called to 
the attention of our readers. These are open to graduates of ap- 
proved colleges in the United States, men and women, who desire 
to carry on investigations under the direction of the faculty of the 
graduate school of Yale University. Primarily the fellowships are 
awarded to holders of the Ph. D., but this requirement may be 
waived in special cases. The stipends range from $1000 to $2500 or 
more, dependent upon the circumstances of the individual case. 
Applications should be secured from the dean of the graduate 
school and submitted to him by March 1. 





Personalia* 











Henry Grattan Doyle, A.B. Harvard 1911, A.M. ibid. 1912, 
was instructor in Romance Languages at Harvard from 1913 to 
1916, then transferred to George Washington University, where 
he became full professor in 1921, Dean of Men in 1927, and Dean 
of the Lower Division in 1929. He has also lectured at Johns Hop- 
kins and taught summer sessions at Cornell. His chief fields of 
scholarly interest are Old French, Romance philology, and the 
literature of Spain and Spanish America. 

Doyle is a member of the recently founded Harvard Council 
on Hispano-American Studies, secretary of the American Council 
on Education, and President of the A. A. T. S. for 1930. He is the 
author of numerous articles and reviews, translator from Italian 


* These personal items are hard to get, but often of wide interest. Readers 
will confer a favor by informing the Managing Editor of new appointments, 
transfers, publications (not textbooks) and the like. 
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and Spanish and into Spanish, and editor or co-editor of several 
textbooks. 

His journalistic experience is lengthy and varied, and he is 
associated with the following periodicals: Journal of Education 
(N.E.) since 1912; Hispania since 1921; Italica since 1928; Current 
History since 1928; Modern Language Journal since 1925. 

Hamilton Ford Allen, professor and head of the dept. of modern 
languages at the University of New Hampshire, died after pro- 
tracted illness on August 14, 1929, at the age of 60. Originally a 
teacher of the classics, Mr. Allen had transferred to Romance lan- 
guages in 1918, and went to New Hampshire in 1922. There he 
instituted a summer Travel School which enjoyed four successful 
summers in France. Those who knew him best are eloquent in his 
praise and in the expression of their sense of loss at his death. 

Emma Detti, formerly a teacher at Vassar, has returned from 
study in Italy and is now teaching Italian at Smith College. 

Oreste Rinetti is this year’s incumbent of the new chair of 
Italian at the University of Virginia. 

J. L. Battista, M. A. Harvard 1929, is teaching Italian at Rice 
Institute. 

Foreign lecturers available through the Institute of Inter- 
national Education include: Gerhardt von Schulze-Gavernitz, 
professor of economics at the University of Freiburg, former mem- 
ber of the German Reichstag, available for lecture engagements 
next fall; Henri Chamard, professor of literature at the University 
of Paris, visiting professor at Columbia available for lecture en- 
gagement in French.—Foreign lecturers available through the 
Fédération de]’Alliance Francaise: Marcel Bouteron, lectures prin- 
cipally on Balzac; Henri de Ziegler, lectures on Swiss literature; 
Jean Canu, teaching French literature at Bryn Mawr; Gilbert 
Chinard, Johns Hopkins, lectures on Jefferson, Lafayette, Clemen- 
ceau, and modern writers; Lucienne Defrenne, director of the thea- 
ter of the Chanson Francaise, gives recitals of French song in cos- 
tume; Jean Ehrard, Univ. of Michigan, lectures on various sub- 
jects connected with contemporary literature; Suzanne d’Astoria 
Jakowska, singer and writer, lectures on music; Louis Landré, 
Brown University, lectures on general and literary topics connected 
with France; Ernest Perrin, New England Conservatory of Music, 
gives interpretative readings; Jacques Pillois, New York U., lec- 
tures on French music; Léon Vallas, musical impressario, professor, 
and editor, visiting professor of Romance lang. at Hunter College, 
lectures on music and literature. 

Giuseppe Prezzolini, International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations, is lecturing at Columbia on 
‘‘The Origins of Contemporary Italy,” and ‘‘Contemporary Italian 
Books,” and is conducting a seminar on “The Statistical History 
of Italian Culture.” 
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D. O. Evans has transferred from the University of Delaware 
to the modern language department of the University of British 
Columbia at Vancouver. 

Anton Hermann Appelmann, formerly prof. of German at the 
U. of Vt., died Nov. 20 at Osnabriick, Germany, aged 45 years. 





Among the Periodicals 











The French Review was delayed in reaching our desk, for which 
reason we are only now commenting on the October number of 
that excellent journal. The opening article of this number is “‘La 
Langue Francaise et la Société des Nations,” by Franck L. 
Schoell, who declares at the end of a thorough review of recent 
international affairs from a linguistic point of view, ‘‘C’est le 
frangais qui continue de dominer nettement dans les échanges 


entre savants ou spécialistes d’Etats différents..... ” “Le 
francais est par excellence la langue de la coopération intellectuelle, 
et.... malgré le dualisme de langue qui prévaut officiellement 4 


Genéve il y est demeure la langue dominante de la coopération 
politique, économique at financiére.’”” He concludes with an elo- 
quent plea for the study of French as an indispensable part of a 
program for educating an elite in the United States—In the fol- 
lowing article, William R. Price of New York State, writing on 
“Foreign Language Teaching in American High Schools,’’ supple- 
ments the article published in the German Quarterly and already 
commented on in these pages. His point here is “that our high 
school work is and must be propaedeutical: a foundation-laying 
process, as valuable as we can make it in training and orienta- 
tion, but no more valuable than a foundation for a house would be 
in case the owner never built an edifice on the foundation.”’ And 
here as in the above-mentioned article he attacks the Coleman re- 
port.—Oddly enough, Mr. Price’s determined defence of oral work 
in m.f.]. teaching finds a worthy advocate in the same number in 
the person of C. Guillet, who writes most interestingly under the 
rather repellent title, “Some Tests of the Teaching of French.” 
Mr. Guillet thinks he “proves the advantage of oral training in 
languages, whatever one’s aim and purpose may be in acquiring 
the language.”” Certainly his experiences go to show that students 
who lacked oral training not only failed lamentably in taking dic- 
tation—which one would expect—but also showed much less pro- 
ficiency in sight translation.—Ethel Leffert, who writes on ‘“Pro- 
gressive Teaching of French” (mysteriously omitted from the Table 
of Contents) describes with real enthusiasm two semester courses 
in French literature which she conducted with fourth year high 
school pupils, evidently with success; the details are carefully 
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given and should be helpful to other teachers who might like to 
try a similar plan.—‘‘Suggestions for a French Club” are given by 
Walborg Lunderall, who outlines four sample programs with details 
and references.—The November number begins with an article by 
Charles H. Holzwarth on the “‘Publications of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study,” in which he makes the point that the survey 
carried out by the Study overemphasized the past in language 
instruction, and neglected the future. For he too greatly depre- 
cates the stres$ on reading and the consequent slighting of oral 
work which must follow the heeding of the recommendations of the 
Study. (That these recommendations are not an empty gesture is 
indicated by the fact that one large city system has already taken 
steps to put them into practice in its schools.) The demand for 
the oral command of a foreign language is bound to increase in 
future, he thinks; and the fact that past graduates of our schools 
made little use of their language knowledge upon graduation does 
not necessarily mean that future graduates will do the same.— 
There follows a report of the meeting which celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of the Société des Professeurs francais en Amérique, 
together with the address delivered on that occasion by his Ex- 
cellency M. Paul Claudel, whose remarks must have heartened his 
hearers for their chosen task.—Henri Peyre writes a sympathetic 
study of Georges Duhamel, whose recent visit to this country has 
brought him closer to our people than many other present-day 
French writers.—Edward E. Hale contributes a brief discussion 
of ‘French Place-Names in New Mexico.’’—S. A. Rhodes derives 
some ‘‘Pedagogical Lessons from Marcel Proust and André Gide,” 
the gist of which is perhaps summed up in the following quotation: 
‘All pedagogical rules aim to solve our teaching problems with the 
minimum of self-annihilation for the teacher, and the maximum of 
significant instruction for the student. Their coefficient, in all 
cases, cannot but remain constant, however. The individuality, 
the spirit, the soul of the master can no more be dispensed with 
than the very air in the classroom. In fact, it is the atmosphere 
that counts most in the end.” 

Italica for December opens with an interesting contribution 
that might well find a parallel in French and Spanish journals: it 
is a list of “Some Deceptive Cognates,’’ compiled by Rudolph 
Altrocchi, who thus points out the pitfalls of sight-reading and 
translation that lie in wait for the unwary; the list comprises the 
majority of those Italian words whose form suggests a definite 
English meaning but which really mean something quite different. 
—Dominico Vittorini discusses “Il Romanzo Italiano Contempor- 
aneo,” with special attention to the group of neo-idealists who 
continue in some degree the mysticism of Antonio Fogazzaro.— 
John Van Horne lists ‘Recent Italian Books” (mostly 1929), with 
a word about each one.—J. E. Shaw takes his Bibliography of 
Italian Studies in America through July-September, 1929. 
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Le Petit Journal for December 15 devotes some space to Christ- 
mas customs in France, particularly in the provinces, with illus- 
trations; some of the commonest formulas in use at that time are 
given. New Year’s greetings are also given, bothin this number and 
in the number for January 1, a very helpful feature. A consider- 
able number of costume photographs are reproduced in the De- 
cember number; useful for reference in connection with plays, 
dances, and the like. 

El Eco for December 15 also has interesting accounts of Christ- 
mas customs observed in various parts of Spain, but fails to give 
any Christmas greetings. ‘“‘La Figura de la Quincena” this time 
is Ramon y Cajal, Spanish scientist. 

L’ Etudiant Francais, like its sister periodical El Estudiante de 
Espanol, is devoting more space this year to first year pupils, a 
move which high school teachers will surely welcome. We think it 
unfortunate that the cover-page of these journals does not bear 
the date of issue: a person who wishes to find something must open 
up every single number. A good feature of the French magazine 
is the section devoted to science and sports: this may attract the 
attention of boys who would otherwise not be much interested. 

The School Review for December contains an article by Blake 
Crider on ‘‘The Corrective Value of Repeated Translations,’’ in 
which it is shown that that value is practically zero; i.e. it does not 
pay to have the student go over a given passage twice or three 
times in succession, as he learns nothing in the process. Mr. Crider 
shows why this is bound to be the case. 

In the October number of the Wisconsin Bulletin, Lydia L. 
Meyer comments on the German Frequency Word Book in a man- 
ner which betrays rather complete misunderstanding of the pur- 
pose of our frequency counts in the modern foreign languages. 
For example, from the fact that the months and seasons appear 
with widely differing frequencies, she assumes that we recommend 
a learning of these words that is widely spaced in time. This 
would of course be absurd. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the word-counts, idiom-counts, error-counts, etc., do not 
produce materials that are at once ready for the classroom: every 
such list calls for pedagogical digesting before it can be employed 
in teaching —The November number of this useful little Bulletin 
reprints from an earlier number a collection of suggestions for 
language club programs. The practical value of such contributions 
is fully realized by the teacher, and the reprinting was decided on 
in response to a demand for back numbers that could no longer be 
filled. 

Books Abroad presents in its October number evidence of the 
constructive intelligence that dominates its editorial policy. This 
reflection is elicited by the appearance of anew department entitled 
“The Once Over,” in which new foreign publications are listed in 
alphabetic order, each with a single sentence or word of comment. 
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Some of these books will be more fully noticed later on; others need 
and will get no further attention. In this day of furious book- 
production, the need for tabloid bibliography becomes ever more 
pressing. There are three short leading articles: ‘Writers of 
Italian Switzerland,’ by Henri de Ziegler, ‘“Modern Russian 
Poetry,” by A. Lejnev, and “Our American Humanists,” by 
Robert Shafer; then follow the editor’s parentheses and some cor- 
respondence, Books in German, Spanish, and French, Books in 
Various Languages, embracing Italian, Hungarian, Swedish, and 
Danish, and finally a number of brief comments on happenings in 
the foreign book world. The number is graced by two photographs 
one of Thomas Mann, the winner of the Nobel Prize in literature, 
and Pierre Mac Orlan, author of ‘““Dinah Miami.”’ Books Abroad 
can be had gratis by addressing the U. of Oklahoma at Norman. 

Monde is the title of a new weekly review published in Paris un- 
der the direction of Henri Barbusse. The advisory editors are 
Maxim Gorky, Albert Einstein, Upton Sinclair, Manuel Ugarte, 
M. Morhardt, Miguel de Unamuno, Léon Bazalgette, and Léon 
Werth. 

Das Wort is the new title of the bibliographical monthly, for- 
merly called Und was gibt’s Neues, published by the Deutsche 
Dichter-Gedichtnis-Stiftung of Hamburg. The general character 
remains the same: there are a few leading articles and a large 
number of brief reviews of new German books, valuable for quick 
orientation. 

In the Monatshefte for December, Erich Hofacker concludes his 
essay on Deutsche Abend- und Nachtlieder, pointing out the 
three basic themes in most of these songs: ‘‘Abkehr vom Alltag, 
Versenkung in die Natur, Vereinigung mit dem Unendlichen,” 
and suggesting that these three motifs correspond to three funda- 
mental traits of German character: ‘“Individualismus, Natur- 
verbundenheit, Sehnsucht nach dem Unendlichen.”’ These three 
then ‘ . verbinden sich in der einzigartigen deutschen Inner- 
lichkeit, die vielleicht das Edelste ist, was der Deutsche im kreis 
der Vélker geben kann.””—“‘Varianten der pennsylvaniadeutschen 
Sprache” are studied by Heinz Kloss, who reprints a number of 
extended passages from various districts, and who advocates the 
adoption of a standard aphabet for the recording of these dialects. 
—“New Light on Phonetic Change,”’ by W. Freeman Twaddell, is 
in a sense a book-review, summarizing the interesting findings of 
G. K. Zipf in his study of ‘Relative Frequency as a Determinant 
of Phonetic Change.” In brief, the thesis is that “when in any 
language a given phoneme exceeds or falls below the frequency 
appropriate to its characteristic sound, a change must occur, and 
in a definite direction, of less or greater conspicuousness.”’ A variety 
of confirmatory evidence is presented, but the theory is not adduced 
as proven; the proper suggestion is made that it shouid be fur- 
ther subjected to thorough testing in many fields. 
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Hispania winds up its 12th year with an impressive number of 
over 100 pages. The opening article is by Antonio Gémez Restrepo, 
on ‘‘ Las Convulsiones de Luis Vargas Tejada,” a literary discussion 
and analysis of the earliest and one of the best comedies in Colom- 
bian literature.—There follows an excellent and of course sympa- 
thetic treatment of ‘‘Energy and Individualism in the Spanish 
Character’’ by Gwladys L .Williams, being extracts from her doc- 
toral dissertation. We quote a final sentence: “This, then, is the 
Spanish character—a combination of many and varied traits, 
idealism modified by a strong sense of reality; conservative tenden- 
cies; a Stoic or fatalistic attitude; frugality; simplicity; dignity; 
energy; religious ardor; tenacity; passion; pride; individualism; 
and a democratic view of life.”—‘‘Some Géngora Centones in 
Mexico” are reprinted by Irving A. Leonard with explanatory and 
critical comment. Such patchwork products are not unknown in 
English writing, but our centos have mostly been used to produce 
comic effects; it strikes one as odd that aesthetic beauty should have 
been striven forinsucha manner as this.—There follows an address 
by Felipe Barreda, Catedratico de Historia de América de la Uni- 
versidad Mayor de San Marcos, Lima, Peru, delivered at Geo. 
Washington U. under the auspices of the A. A. T. S.: “El idioma 
espafiol y la literatura hispano-americana factores de primer érden 
en el mejoramiento de las relaciones inter-americanas.”’ Senor 
Barreda’s address is an eloquent tribute to the value of a full under- 
standing of Spanish language and literature: ‘ . quiero deciros 
que vuestra misién al difundir el idioma en que se hablan y com- 
prenden los pueblos del Nuevo Mundo es en alto grado meritoria; 
vuestras empefos constituyen verdadero apostolado de compren- 
sién y pacifismo.’”—‘“‘The Cultural Value of Spanish” is again 
emphasized, this time by Marie V. Joyce, who deprecates the over- 
stress laid on its economic value.—Tatiana W. Boldyreff recom- 
mends the use of phonograph records for “‘Training Linguistic 
Thought,” taking her examples from the Spanish. Manuel Pedro 
Gonzalez writes ‘‘Un Homenaje a Enrique José Varona.’”’—E. C. 
Hills and J. O. Anderson contribute a brief discussion of ‘‘The 
Frequency of the Moods and Tenses of Verbs in Recent Spanish 
Plays.’”’—In the review of ‘Literary Periodicals” there is extended 
treatment of a theme that deserves mention here: ‘‘The jealous 
husbands of Cervantes.’’ The matter is taken from the Bulletin 
Hispanique for Jan.—Mar. 1929, but the excerpts are so extensive 
as to constitute a valuable little article on the subject.— Mention 
should also be made of Sturgis Leavitt’s reports from ‘‘The Theater 
in Madrid, October, 1929.” 

An article in The High School Teacher for October, on ‘‘Plan- 
ning a Publicity Program,”’ by J. W. Luttrell, contends that a sane 
program of educational publicity should be planned by the princi- 
pal of every public high school. Assenting to this proposition, we 
also think that some publicity should be undertaken by the modern 
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language departments. Publicity inside the school can be secured 
. 5 . I ~g . . . . 
in a variety of ways: e.g., by participation in assembly programs 


(songs, recitations, dramatic selections), by the maintenance of a 


bulletin or display board, by the giving of semi-publicperformances, 
by the organization of an annual exhibit, etc. Publicity outside 
the school can easily be obtained through the newspapers if some- 
body will only take the necessary trouble; and of course any sort of 
public performance will always attract attention. The rub is that 
teachers are busy folks, and time is precious everywhere. But the 
success which follows any well devised publicity scheme indicates 
that the time it takes is well spent. 

“Minor Studies on Objective Examination Methods,” with 
special reference to the theory of sampling, have been undertaken 
by E. O. Talbott and G. M. Ruch, and reported on by them in the 
Journal of Ed. Research for October. Their findings put the essay 
type of examination quite thoroughly on the defensive, since it re- 
quires about twice as much time as the objective test, whereas the 
latter is four or five times as effective. 

““A Study of the Relative Teaching Values of Four Common 
Practices in Correcting Examination Papers” was carried out by 
F. D. Curtis and G. G. Woods and written up in The School Review 
for October. Of the four methods studied, the one requiring the 
least amount of the teacher’s time and effort was found to be the 
most effective; in this method the pupils checked the incorrect 
answers (to examination questions) as the teacher read the correct 
ones. If it should be found that the correction of composition 
exercises can be most effectively handled in a similar manner, 
language teachers can be saved endless labor. 

Other recent articles of possible interest to our readers are 
listed below. 

France Letter from abroad. R West Bookm 70:193 Oct—Letter 
from France A Chevalley Sat R Lit 6:136 Sept 14— Marriage prob- 
lem in recent French lit H. W. Church Am J. Soc. 34:465 Nov— 

Germany New Ger lit J Tarvel Liv Age 337:236 Oct 15—All’s 
not quiet on the Junker front T. R. Ybarra Outlook 153: 251 Oct 16 
—Wintering in Paris or in Germany World’s Work 58:128 Nov. 

Italy Free lance art trip off the beaten paths in Italy from 
eee to Rome B Court il School Arts M 29:67 Oct—Land of 
the ledping lira A Roberts il Sat Eve Post 202:67 Sept 21 

Spain and Spanish America Lighter side of a South Amer. 
revolt H S Dickey and H. Daniel Lit Digest 103:56 Oct 5—Some 
artistic tendencies in South Am F. R. Grant il Bul Pan Am U 
63:972 Oct—Monkey business: traveling as a hurdy-gurdy man 
R Halliburton il Ladies H J 46:20 Oct—New life in Spain S de 
Madariaga Yale R ns 19:67 Sept—Castles in Spain F P Keyes il 
Good H 89:28 Oct; R of Rs 80:176 Nov 
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Foreign Notes 


Warnings against foreign study are being uttered here and there 
by American observers and advisers. We quoted recently the ad- 
vice of Mr. Stephen Duggan about medical study, and now our 
eye has lighted on some remarks attributed to Dean Marjorie 
Nicholson of Smith College, as reported in the New England 
Journal of Education for December 2. Sound as these remarks are 
in the main, we regret the somewhat negative tone in which they 
are couched. Instead of saying: do not study abroad, because you 





will not....the Dean might better have said: if you wish to 
make your foreign study as helpful to you as it can be, then you 
ee Moreover, we cannot help reminding our readers that 


cases differ. We believe in foreign travel and study for its possibil- 
ities of enrichment along cultural and personal lines; and this 
applies to teachers of all the high school branches. But for the 
m.f.l. teacher there enters in also that most vital factor, the com- 
mand of the foreign language as aliving medium for the communi- 
cation of thought. Whatever other teachers may derive from a so- 
journ abroad, the foreign language teacher may expect far greater 
advantage; though such travel is desirable for any teacher, for the 
m.{.]. teacher it is strictly indispensable. 

The Latin alphabet continues to advance in power and influenc« 
throughout the world. Lately we reported on the elimination by 
Turkey of its traditional script in favor of Latin characters; Jugo- 
slavia has also recently gone over to that alphabet. We understand 
that the substitution of Latin letters for Hebrew, Buryat, Mongol 
and Kalmik writing are under consideration, Now the Russian 
government is taking action in the same direction, and we read 
that several commissions have been appointed for the reform of the 
present orthography and the settlement of details involving the 
adoption of the Latin alphabet. 

The fourth international (Scholastic) oratorical contest was 
held at Washington on October 26, 1929, and won as follows: 


Roch Pinard, Canada, first 
Herbert Schaumann Germany, second 
Roberto Ortiz Gris, Mexico, third. 


Other countries represented were: Cuba, Denmark, England, 
France, Peru, and the United States. Two of the orations were in 
French, one in Danish, three in Spanish, two in English; the judges 
comprised a Dutchman, a Frenchman, a Dane, a Canadian and 
two American university professors. 

Three congresses are being held this month (February) at 
Habana, Cuba, the International University Congress, the Inter- 
American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators, and the 
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Inter-American Conference on Bibliography. An observer of 
public affairs has recently commented on the growing tide of inter- 
national meetings, wondering whether a good many of them do not 
merely result in a deal of waste motion. The same query might be 
raised with regard to a good many other meetings not of inter- 
national scope. 

*‘Deutsche Literatur” isthe name of a newsociety recently found- 
ed in Leipzig to foster German literature. The principal task will be 
to advance the publication of a new monumental library of Ger- 
man literature, estimated at ‘250 volumes and already begun by 
the firm of Reclam. The editor in chief of the library is Heinz 
Kindermann of Danzig, and his associate editors are Walther 
Brecht of Munich and Dietrich V. Kralik of Vienna. 

The Kleist Prize for 1929 was awarded to Eduard Reinacher 
for his dramatic ballad ‘“‘Bauernzorn” and to Alfred Brust for his 
novel “Die verlorene Erde.’”’ The Gottfried-Keller Prize of the 
Martin Bodmer Foundation went to Josef Nadler for his four- 
volume “‘Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stiamme und Land- 
schaften.”’ 

Is racial exclusion justifiable? On what legitimate grounds is 
it based? These questions are suggested by the reading ofa little 
article in The Interpreter for November on “‘Japanese Exclusion,” 
where the point is emphatically made that the controversy arising 
from American immigration legislation in 1924 is not yet closed. 
Language teachers have a special right and special duty in such 
matters. Our contacts with foreign peoples afford us ample oppor- 
tunity to observe chauvinism abroad, and to deprecate it there; 
we should be equally critical of American chauvinism, for our 
observation of human life in foreign parts ought to make us realize 
that human beings are much the same all over the world. Nay 
more: we more than others should appreciate the merits of foreign 
culture, and the advantages of having our nation profit by what 
other nations have learned and achieved. 

Two German dancers, Yvonne Georgi and Harald Kreutzberg 
have been enthusiastically acclaimed by the New York critics, who 
have seen them in action this year for the second time. These 
German dancers, who brought with them a talented composer- 
pianist, Friedrick Wilckens, are frequently compared with the 
Russians, to the latter’s disadvantage. Aside from the technical 
perfection of their work, the critics emphasize a deepening of the 
intellectual content of the dance as compared with other artists. 
Some of the criticisms are reported in detail in the Literary Digest 
for December 14. 

__ A “‘New House” and a new idea in international collaboration 
is being promoted by Professor F. E. Drevermann of the University 
Frankfort, Germany, who is at present in this country. This “new 
house’’ has been in part suggested by the universality of the genius 
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of Goethe, the centenary of whose death will be celebrated in 1932. 
The idea is an establishment in which young scholars from various 
parts of the world, engaging to devote two years to the project, 
shall collaborate in the study and solution of scientific problems 
which require illumination from various angles; it is anticipated 
that apart from the valuable scientific results which such an enter- 
prise should bring to fruition, the ‘“‘new house’ will be a most im- 
portant breeding-ground for mutual international understanding 
and respect. We understand that sufficient funds have already 
been subscribed in Frankfort to insure the success of the under- 
taking. 

International education will be further benefited by the com- 
pletion of the endowment fund of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, which was celebrated last July at a dinner given by 
the Lord Mayor of London at the Mansion House. The Royal 
Institute has already been at work for some ten years, and has 
become a veritable storehouse of the knowledge necessary for the 
understanding of all aspects of the international life of the world 
It publishes an invaluable annual Survey of International A ffairs. 

Arno Holz, one of the founders of the German naturalism, died 
on the 2nd of November last at the age of 66. His Familie Selicke, 
written in 1891 in collaboration with Johannes Schlaf, is generally 
considered the work which inaugurated the naturalistic movement 
in the German drama. 

Exchange students from America to Europe this year number 
fifty in France, forty-nine in Germany, ten in Switzerland, six in 
Czechoslovakia, three in Hungary, seven in Austria, and four in 
Italy. The students in this country number: seventeen from 
France, forty-six from Germany, fourteen from Switzerland, ten 
from Czechoslovakia, nine from Hungary, twelve from Austria, 
and three from Italy. The foreign students are placed all over the 
country from the east to the west coast. The American students 
are primarily working in the language, literature, and philosophy 
of the foreign countries, whereas the foreigners here frequently 
pursue practical courses, such as business and farm management, 
engineering, and the like. Two are also studying American sport, 
whose place in American university life has no parallel abroad. 
The scope of these exchanges increases from year to year, and the 
countries involved are being added to as fast as arrangements can 
be made. No more valuable plan for the development of the inter- 
national spirit is in operation today; nor can we think of a better 
device for the attainment of the object in view. 
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MATHURIN Donpo: Modern French Course. Heath 1929.v+546 pp. 


Of the making of French grammars there is no end, and one 
of the latest additions to the rapidly expanding list is the new text 
by Professor Dondo. It is an excellent piece of work and compares 
favorably with the older books in the field. 

This Grammar consists of a thirteen-page Introduction dealing 
with the principles of pronunciation, two sections devoted to gram- 
matical study, the inevitable appendix treating the verbs in detail, 
and the French-English and the English-French vocabularies. 
Part I comprises fifty lessons covering the essentials of grammar 
and Part II, containing twenty lessons, is in the nature of a review 
and elaboration. 

The First Part is the more important, as it is all that can rea- 
sonably be covered in one year. It is doubtful whether the Second 
Part will be widely used. If the author had amplified the First Part 
to the extent of three or four more lessons, it would have well 
fulfilled the requirements for a year-course. The book would have 
been more valuable had he done so. As it is, the discussion of the 
subjunctive is not completed till Lesson LXIX,, and several other 
important points such as the use of the infinitive after aprés are 
treated only in the latter section of the text. But in the main the 
Second Part is a review of what has already been stated and the 
first division of the Grammar is largely complete in itself. 

The Introduction is a clear and concise summary of the prin- 
ciples of pronunciation, giving the table of phonetic symbols and 
explaining adequately the conditions under which the various 
sounds occur. The treatment is marked by common sense and the 
hope of achieving the attainable rather than impossible perfection. 
For example, only the lingual r is described, as the author rightly 
believes that the uvular r is too difficult for English-speaking peo- 
ple. The section dealing with liaison is the least satisfactory. Some 
definite rules should have been given for the more usual cases 
where linking is to be made. 

In considering the Grammar proper, one is impressed by the 
fact that it is the work of a practical teacher who has had wide 
experience with American students and understands their difficul- 
ties. Many devices and explanations are employed which most 
instructors have themselves derived from class-room practice but 
which are not usually found in text-books. The rules are briefly 
stated but with exceptional clearness and logic. There is more than 
one opportunity to rejoice in “what oft was thought but ne’er so 
well expressed.”’ With sturdy common sense the author has steered 
a middle course between the extremes of the “grammatical” and 
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‘direct’? methods and has adopted the best features of both with- 
out over-emphasizing either. The rules are stated in English while 
the plan is, in general, inductive, since the examples and exercises 
are based upon the reading-texts. 

Now, coming down to details, one particularly notes the clear- 
cut distinction made between the use of voild and i y a, the lucid 
explanations of y and em, and the satisfactory treatment of the 
interrogative and relative pronouns. The verbs also are most skil- 
fully presented. The imperfect tense is discussed in detail with 
illuminating examples and is clearly distinguished from the past 
indefinite by intelligent rules and instances. The conditional is 
treated with equal success. Also, one remarks the insistence upon 
the fact that the subjunctive is not used unless there is a change of 
subject. Most grammars take this fact for granted while students 
consistently fall into error from not realizing it. The author, 
unlike many other grammarians, is equally explicit in stating that 
the imperfect and pluperfect tenses of the subjunctive are em- 
ployed only in literary composition. He emphasizes the conversa- 
tional use of the present and perfect subjunctive. 

The arrangement of the book and the distribution of material 
are to be commended. Each lesson begins with a reading exercise 
illustrating some grammatical construction or constructions. These 
Lectures written in colloquial French are interesting and, on the 
whole, pleasingly free from stiffness and absurdities. The devoirs 
are full and varied (there are generally five or six to a lesson) and 
consist of completion and substitution exercises, verb drills, and a 
translation passage divided into numbered sentences which are, 
however, connected in thought. At the end of every fifth lesson 
in Part I there is an intensive and extensive review. Also in this 
division of the Grammar there is a series of fifteen full-page illus- 
trations representing various phases of every-day life and affording 
material for Direct-Method work. Throughout the test there is 
constant opportunity for and emphasis upon conversational prac- 
tice. The lesson vocabularies are practical and printed with pho- 
netic transcriptions. It would have made the students’ task some- 
what easier if the nouns has been grouped according to gender, and 
the general French-English vocabulary would have been rendered 
more valuable by the use of phonetic symbols there. 

While the reviewer’s opinion of the text is distinctly favorable, 
he finds that it is not free from errors, both of omission and comis- 
sion. It seems impossible to write a book of this type without being 
guilty of anticipation, of requiring in the exercises certain expres- 
sions and constructions which have not previously been given or 
explained. So here. There is no statement in regard to the plural 
of adjectives ending in eu though there are exercises employing 
the word bleu (p. 104). The unwarned student would add x. The 
expression “‘in the evening” is called for on p. 105 but is not ex- 
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plained till p. 128. The form finies occurs on p. 109, though the 
past participles are not given till p. 130. The imperative is called 
for in the exercises on p. 113 but not explained till p. 130. There is 
a sentence to be translated beginning “They say”’ on p. 128 while 
the present conjugation of dire is not found before p.132. On p. 
309 one notes a list of adjectives to be changed into adverbs, 
although there has not thus far been any adequate treatment of 
the formation of the feminine of adjectives. 

On the positive side there are also several criticisms to be made. 
The explanation of the general noun is too brief. Nowhere does 
the author distinguish clearly between the use of qu’est-ce que c’est 
gue and quel. The final f of neuf is said to be pronounced in the 
expression neuf cahiers (p. 33), though this usage is sanctioned 
neither by Grammont nor Martinon. The rule for the noun as 
possessor is incorrectly stated on p. 48. “Monument” is not the 
best translation for the French monument (p. 69). It should have 
been indicated that intransitive verbs conjugated with étre are 
usually verbs of motion (p. 136). The date of Jeanne D’Arc’s 
birth is incorrectly given on p. 267. “To take up courage” is not 
idiomatic English for se donner du courage (p. 385). Vouloir has 
been omitted from the list of verbs with irregular futures (p. 464). 

The number of typographical errors is small, though one notes 
a few. ‘‘They” should not be capitalized (p. 62, Ex. III, sentence 
15) while one should capitalize francais (p. 124, Lecture IV, 1. 5). 
The numbers of Conversations XIV and XV (pps. 330-32) do not 
correspond with the numbers of their vocabularies on p. 497. The 
order has been reversed. On p. 438 one finds s’amusan instead of 
s'amusant. There are apparently errors in the phonetic transcrip- 
tions of représentation (p. 129) and aménerez (p. 173). And there 
are other words such as fdcher (p. 126) and oval (p. 139), the pro- 
nunciations of which do not agree with those given by Michaelis 
and Passy. 

In the French-English vocabulary one finds the form les grand- 
parents and notes the omission of la craie. In the English-French 
vocabulary the preposition @ might well have been placed after 
désobeir and obéir, and aller bien as a definition of ‘“‘become”’ 
should have been supplemented by a statement that it applies to 
clothes. 

These faults, however, are minor and easily corrected. They do 
not impair the real value of the text. The book is well arranged, 
well written, and well printed, It is clear, logical, interesting, and 
teachable. One can hardly ask for more. 

J. Proctor KNotTT 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 
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Etudes critiques sur Manon Lescaut. Par PAuL HAzarp et ses étu- 
diants américains. The University of Chicago Press. 1929. 
109 pages et Index. Prix: $2. 

Ces Etudes nous apportent la moisson d’un Séminaire d’été 
dirigé 4 Université de Chicago par |’éminent professeur au Col- 
lége de France. C’est un exemple de collaboration pieuse et joy- 
euse autour d’un chef d’oeuvre entre un maitre frangais et ses 
éléves américains. 

Le titre du livre pourrait étre celui d’un de ses chapitres: Les 
Richesses de Manon. En effet ce que nous trouvons 1a c’est l’inven- 
taire des éléments complexes dont est fait ce Tout admirablement 
simple que s’appelle Manon Lescaut. Ces éléments les voici tels 
que les Etudes en question les distinguent et les analysent avec 
autant de précision méthodique que de tact critique: Subjectifs; 
Classiques; Romantiques; Réalistes; Jansénistes. 

Les éléments subjectifs dans Manon Lescaut ne consistent pas 
en ce que l’abbé Prévost nous raconte dans son roman une aventure 
de sa vie. Mais d’abord quand il parle de Manon le coeur et la 
chair de notre abbé se souviennent. Et puis surtout, il y a Des 
Grieux dont la moralité gracile et vacillante est un reflet de celle 
de l’auteur. Ce dernier, nous le savons, fut un peu bien coquin 
mais & tout prendre fort bon homme. C’était un de ces abbés 
Régence comme Anatole France aimait 4 décrire, un Jér6me Coig- 
nard en plus fluet et moins verbeux. Dans sa jeunesse (car plus 
tard notre bon diable se fit hermite) il avait pour les femmes et les 
écus des autres plus de sympathie que de respect. De toutes ses co- 
quineries la plus grave fut une certaine affaire de fausse lettre de 
change. Pour cela il faillit étre pendu en Angleterre en 1733. Il y 
avait deux ans qu’il avait publié Manon Lescaut et on peut se de- 
mander si, cette fois, ce n’était pas Des Grieux qui avait déteint 
sur Prévost. Il est toujours dangereux pour un romancier de dé- 
peindre en traits de feu un jeune homme qui par amour fait pis que 
pendre et qui reste cependant un fort aimable garcon. (Cette 
influence possible du personnage sur l’auteur est une bien curieuse 
question et un Pirandello pourrait faire la-dessus une bien jolie 
piéce.) Peut-étre que ces bons Anglais ont compris que le vrai 
coupable c’était Des Grieux. En tout cas ils n’ont pas pendu le 
pauvre romancier pour la lettre de change... .romancée qu’il 
avait écrite. 

Quant aux éléments classiques, préromantiques et realistes 
dans Manon Lescaut leur présence est manifeste pour tout oeil un 
peu exercé. Mais au cours de ces Etudes la fusion de ces éléments, 
leur dosage et leur proportion sont marqués de fagon pénétrante 
et sobre. 

Plus curieux 4 mon avis est le Jansénisme de Manon que M. 
Hazard met en lumiére avec une précision discréte et nuancée. 
Janséniste la roman de Prévost l’est d’une maniére subtile, dif- 
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fuse, mais, au moins une fois, il l’est d’une fagon formelle dans une 
certaine réflexion de Des Grieux que M. Hazard cite comme con- 
clusion a son chapitre. Prévost avait des raisons de coquetter avec 
les Jansénistes et ces raisons c’étaient les Jésuites que Prévost 
n’aimait guére et aussi l’ancien supérieur de notre abbé, devenu 
son ennemi, qui avait pris part pour le pape contre les Jansénistes. 
Mais il y avait aussi des raisons plus profondes: Le fatalisme 
psychologique des Jansénistes et l’insistance qu’ils mettent 4 dé- 
noncer le caractére irrésistiblement dangereux des passions hu- 
maines sont d’admirables leviers pour le romancier comme pour 
le dramaturge. C’est la privation de la Grace au sens divin qui 
fait ressortir tout ce que Manon posséde de grdce au sens humain, 
délicieux du terme. 

Outre les chapitres sur lesquels je me suis arrété on lira dans ces 
Etudes avec beaucoup de plaisir et de fruit celui sur Le Style de 
Manon Lescaut. Le dernier chapitre sur L’Abbé Prévost et 
l’ Angleterre qui est une excellente adaptation des travaux de Havens, 
de Miss Robertson et de Wilcox aurait gagné, me semble-t’-il, a 
étre mieux fondu dans l’ensemble. Et on regrette de ne pas trouver 
au moins une esquisse biographique de Prévost qui nous eit 
montré en pied ce singulier et admirable personnage. Mais en somme 
ces Etudes font grand honneur au maitre et a ses étudiants. Au fait 
pourquoi ne les nommerai-je pas ici? Ce sont Mesdemoiselles 
Esther Marhofer, Ethel Vaughan, Lilian Cobb et L. C. Swawite 
et Messieurs J. N. Carman, E. F. Haden, B. Jesse, C. A. Swanson 
et M. W. Thiele. A quoi je m’en voudrais beaucoup de ne pas 
ajouter la Soeur M. T. Doyle. Il est doux de se dire qu’un visage de 
nonne s’est penché aprés deux siécles sur la pauvre Manon pour 
comprendre, pour pardonner peut-étre..... 

Louis Cons 
Swarthmore College 


Victor Hueco, Hernani. Revised edition with introduction, notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by D. S. Blondheim, based on the 
edition (1891) of John E. Matzke. Heath, 1929. XNIV-+ 263 
pp. Price $1.20. 


This drama of Victor Hugo is universally recognized as one of 
the indispensable texts in a well rounded curriculum. The impor- 
tant position which it holds in the history of romanticism, the rep- 
utation of its author, and its value in the study of French versi- 
fication would justify its use even without the emotional appeal 
which it makes to the interest of the students. Few books lend 
themselves better to class discussion even from the standpoint of 
dramatic structure, in which field, however, it is an excellent 
specimen of what a play should not be. 
lhis present edition contains a preface (1 p.) an introduction 
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(18 pp.), the Préface de l’Auteur (6 pp.), the text (160 pp.), notes 
(35 pp.), exercises (13 pp.), a vocabulary (45 pp.), and nine illus- 
trations. 

The Introduction in the original edition contained a discussion 
of the principles of Romantic drama, a description of the first 
representation of Hernani and a chapter on French versilication. 
Professor Blondheim has re-arranged this material in a more logi- 
cal and clear form and has furnished supplementary facts. He has 
also included a “‘Biographical Note” (p. VI). The statement at 
the beginning of this biography that Hugo’s father was one of 
Napoleon’s generals has been questioned in a previous review. A 
very literal interpretation of the statement would sustain the objec- 
tion raised, but after all while General Hugo was not actually on 
Napoleon’s staff, he was nevertheless a general in the latter’s ser- 
vice in Spain. 

The teacher may find it advisable to amplify another fact 
stated in this biography, namely that ‘‘he (Victor Hugo) was educa- 
ted partly in Madrid.”’ There is danger of too much importance 
being ascribed to this circumstance. Morel-Fatio discusses Victor 
Hugo’s interest in things Spanish as follows: “Douze ou treize mois 
de séjour 4 Madrid, 4 l’4ge de neuf ans et dans l’enceinte murée du 
Collége des nobles, et quelques incidents de voyage 4 l’aller ot au 
retour ....4 cela se reduit la ‘jeunesse espagnole’ de Hugo... 
Si Victor Hugo a fait de l’Espagne en littérature, c’est beaucoup 
pluté6t parce que le gofit vers 1825, portait de ce cété, parce que 
d’autres, notamment Mérimée, en avaient fait avant lui” (Etudes 
sur l’ Espagne, Paris, 1895, Vol. I, pp. 89-90). 

The Introduction is a valuable one and if carefully studied will 
add much to the student’s enjoyment of the text. One statement 
might be questioned “‘By the grotesque he (Hugo) means the com- 
bination of the most opposite elements, . . . .the sublime and the 
ridiculous, the beautiful and the ugly, the tragic and the comic.”’ 
Would not Hugo’s idea be made more clear by such a wording as 
“In discussing the grotesque he emphasizes the principle of ‘antith- 
esis,’ the combination of the most opposite elements, the sublime 
and the ridiculous, etc.?”’ 


The notes are very complete and show the results of scholarly 
research on the part of the editors. All the difficult constructions 
are explained, and the historically-minded teacher will find in them 
abundant material for discussion. 


A just sense of proportion has been shown in the preparation 
of the thirteen pages of Exercices d’application et explication de 
texte. Used judiciously, they will lend life to the class work without 
destroying interest in the production as a piece of literature. Es- 
pecially valuable are the aids for text interpretation including the 
two-page Note pour MM. les professeurs, sur l’explication de texte 
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pp. 207-8). Some teachers in a work of this nature may prefer to 
omit the English-French exercises. 

Good selective judgment is evidenced in the choice of words 
for the general vocabulary. Unnecessary words have been omitted. 

The mechanical features of the book are excellent and show care 
ful workmanship. 

Illustrations are a dangerous addition to reading texts unless 
done with art and made to fit closely the situations. The illustra- 
tions in this book are suitable and unusually artistic, and they aid 
materially in the comprehension of the text. The entire work is 
very free from errors. In the preface (iii, 1. 10), “twenty-eight 
years” should be changed to “thirty-eight years.”’ In the Vocabu- 
lary (p. 344), under the word main-forte, reference is made to a 
“note to l. 3,’ which does not exist. 

Professor Blondheim has given us a practical and scholarly 
edition of an indispensable text. 

D. H. CARNAHAN 


University of Illinois 


FE RCKMANN-CHATRIAN, Le Trésor du vieux seigneur. Edited with 
Introduction, vii-xvii; Text, pp. 3-44; Notes, pp. 45-63; In- 
tensive Study Exercises, pp. 69-157; and Vocabulary, pp. 159- 
198; by Osmond T. Robert, Smith College, Henry Holt & Co. 


The most outstanding feature of this book, at first glance, is 
the large amount of space given to exercises. While there are only 
41 pages of text, there are 89 pages of exercises. On reading the 
introduction, one gets the explanation of this apparent disparity. 
The book was not intended to be merely a story with the tradi- 
tional “exercises based on the text’? added as an accessory. The 
exercises were intended to be the essential part of the work. The 
editor stresses the fact that “‘this is not a reading book, if by that is 
meant a book which one goes through for the sake of the story it 
relates.”’ It is a text intended for use in language classes, rather 
than in classes studying French literature. “One might describe 
the book therefore as a grammar,” he adds, but a grammar in 
which grammatical forms and functions are presented not as cases 
of obedience (or of exception) to certain rules, but as ways of ex- 
pressing certain meanings.” He disclaims, however, having made 
any attempt to teach systematic grammar, or even all the points 
ol grammar involved in the work of second year students of French, 
preierring to stress those “over which they commonly stumble.” 

_ The exercises, many of which are constructed along familiar 
lines, some of which are of a new type, are very cleverly devised. 
But let no teacher imagine that by merely having his students 
work through them they will secure such a mastery of the funda- 
mentals of the language as is aimed at by the editor. Professor 
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Robert would be the last man to make such a claim. In fact he 
states explicitly that the exercises are not intended to be done once 
and then discarded. He stresses the need of the most careful 
direction of the learner’s efforts, not only while doing the exer- 
cises but also in the study of the text. The resourceful instructor 
wishing to teach language rather than grammar or literature, and 
willing to put a good deal of himself into his teaching, will find the 
work very stimulating and very helpful. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Robert nowhere makes men- 
tion of the fact that the original text has been considerably abridg- 
ed. The present reviewer received the announcement of its pub- 
lication with the pleasure that it gives one to know that he is again 
to greet a dear old friend whom he has not seen for many years. 

Sut on re-reading the story, he had a distinct consciousness that 
something was missing. Much of the fine flavor of the story had 
disappeared. On comparing it with the original he found that a 
fourth of it had been omitted, the omitted parts varying in length 
from three to sixty lines. What is left may be better suited to the 
purpose of the editor and to the needs of second year students than 
the complete text, but it is not Le Trésor de vieux seigneur. 

GEorGE D. Morris 
Indiana University 


WALDEMAR BonseELs, Die Biene Maja und thre Abenteuer, edited 
with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Franz Schneider, 
University of California, and Martha J. Boyd, Julia Richman 
H.S., New York City, Heath, 1929. 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge the f™e literary and pedagogic 
sense that guided the readers of Heath and Company to reach out 
for this masterpiece of German prose and to make it available for 
American students. New German texts are now coming out almost 
weekly, the book concerns are vying with each other to supply a 
new demand, but not always is the very first consideration—that 
of selecting an adequate text—so handsomely achieved as in the 
present case of Bonsels’ Die Biene Maja. The fine poetic tone of the 
story, couched in language simple, lucid, and refined, the touches 
of quaint humor, and finally the unobtrusive yet satisfying rich 
philosophic and human undercurrent—in a word, here is a text from 
modern German literature which rings true to those traditional and 
lasting qualities of the German Psyche which it is the privilege and 
duty of the anointed teacher to interpret to his American students. 

The book is well made, paper and print are excellent, and the 
inner proportions are acceptable: 14 pages Preface, 2 pages of 
Introduction, briefly and adequately telling of Bonsels, 138 pages 
of Text (a few chapters omitted from the original without harm to 
unity), 5 pages of Notes, 29 pages of Exercises (German questions, 
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English sentences, theme-paragraphs), a list of Idioms o: 16 pages, 
and the Vocabulary covering 87 pages. Seven full page illustrations 
by Kurt Wiese help the imagination to visualize the happenings in 
the story. 

The editing of this text is on the whole very satisfactory. The 
Notes could have carried more suggestions on the joyous poetic 
quality of the style. With Arthur Guiterman’s poetic recreations of 
the German poems occurring here and there in the text such an 
emphasis comes in; a fuller realization of this opportunity, how- 
ever, would have made this text-editing stand out uniquely over the 
usual manner. On page 141, the German song should have been 
quoted as: Kommt ein Vogel geflogen, instead of Es kommt, etc. 
The German questions, the English exercises, and the Vocabulary 
meet excellently the needsof students towards the endof the second 
and the beginning of the third semester of German. There is a 
fluency in these exercises which is admirable; rigid grammatical 
categories are avoided, and I think, rightly so. The proof-reading 
is perfect. 

A word about the list of idioms: The idea of presenting such a 
list is excellent and should be more widely followed in school texts. 
It focusses the student’s attention upon what is, after all, the heart 
of the matter; namely, the peculiarly characteristic way in which 
the language studied expresses itself. The Vocabulary in the text 
under discussion registers every idiom, it is true; the list however, is 
not superfluous,since it brings an important matter into due relief. 
Only in a future edition this list should be carefully revised for 
more consistent treatment, precision, clearness, better grouping 
and here and there a help for the student. To note only a few in- 
stances: No. 71—jetzt kommt der Richtige; das ist einer=look who 
is coming here; here he comes himself; he is a regular fellow. Which 
goes where? No.60—um( jemanden) (et was) geschehen sein=to be all 
over with (someone) (something). No.78—xnichts daran gelegen sein. 
These infinitive forms are bewildering; better to give a model sen- 
tence, especially with impersonal constructions. In reflexives, 
since sich can be both a dative and an accusative, state in a paren- 
thesis which it is, as is done in No. 78. Prepositions and cases are 
important factors to stress. Cf. No. 64—abschrechend wirken, No. 
55—Biéses nachsagen, No. 68—in die Quere kommen. Why not 
group No. 57. with No. 81 as a synonymic variant for your time 
will come, or why repeat No. 68 with No. 29, respectively, su den 
besten Hoffnungen berechtigen, er berechtigte zu den besten Hoffnungen? 

However, my last word is one of commendation. Teachers of 
German should be grateful to have such excellent material avail- 
able for their students. 

HERMANN ALMSTEDT 
University of Missouri 
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Emit Gott, Der Schwarzkiinstler, Lustspiel, edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Louis H. W. Babe, New 
York University. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1929. 

A welcome addition to the scanty list of modern German 
comedies available for school and college reading is brought by 
the editing of Emil Gétt’s Der Schwarzkiinstler. This three-act 
play, according to the editor’s preface, “‘is offered in its entirety 
as it left the author’s pen in 1905.” 

The editor’s eight-page Introduction includes the more impor- 
tant facts of Gétt’s life and some of the interesting and unusual 
qualities of his character. Notable among the personal character- 
istics of this son of Baden was a generous philanthropy whose 
expresssion often found original form. Der Schwarzkiinstler was 
written and the manuscript given to the building committee of the 
Freiburg cathedral. 

It is a merry comedy, centering around the effort of a young 
wife to add a bit of gaiety to a life made all too drab by that solemn 
ass, her suspicious and jealous husband. Though full of merriment 
the comedy,—to quote Roman Woerner, the editor of Gétt’s com- 
plete works,—is ethisch gehalten in aller Lustigkeit. 

Although the language is rather idiomatic, a full vocabulary and 
explanatory notes bring the reading of it within the range of second 
year college students. Good judgment has been used in preparing 
the notes, which are adequate to assist the student in the major 
difficulties of idiom without being overgenerous in the aid given. 
They also include some pertinent information, geographical, his- 
torical, and literary. 

The editor has done accurate work in his vocabulary, and the 
manner of its arrangement is such that the word sought for readily 
strikes the eye. The form and make-up of the book are very satis- 
factory. The quality of the paper and the clear type render it 
easily readable. 

A. M. CuARLEs 

Earlham College 
Richmond, Indiana 
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The Art Of Translation 











The editors of the Modern Language Journal offer a prize of 
$10 for the best translation of the following passage. 


Una CrupaD y UN BALCON 


Otra vez se ha empaiiado el cristal de nuestro catalejo; nada se ve. Limpié- 
moslo. Ya est4; enfoquémoslo de nuevo hacia la ciudad y el campo. Alla en los 
confines del horizonte, aquellas lomas que destacan sobre el cielo did4fano, han sido 
como cortadas con un cuchillo. Los rasga una honda y recta hendidura; por esa 
endidura, sobre el suelo, se ven dos largas y brillantes barras de hierro que cruzan 
una junto a otra, paralelas, toda la campifia. De pronto aparece en el costado de 
las lomas una manchita negra: se mueve, adelanta rApidamente, va dejando en 
el cielo un largo manchén de humo. Ya avanza por la vega. Ahora vemos un ex- 
trafio carro de hierro con una chimenea que arroja una espesa humareda, y detrds 
de él una hilera de cajones negros con ventanitas; por las ventanitas se divisan 
muchas caras de hombres y mujeres. Todas las mafianas surge en la lejanfa este 
negro carro con sus negros cajones; despide penachos de humo, lanza agudos 
silbidos, corre vertiginosamente y se mete en uno de los arrabales de la ciudad. 

El rfo se desliza manso,con sus aguas rojizas; junto a 6l—donde antafio estaban 
los molinos y el obraje de pafios—se levantan dos grandes edificios: tienen una 
elevadisima y sutil chimenea; continuamente est4n llenando de humo denso el 
cielo de la vega. Muchas de las callejas del pueblo han sido ensanchadas; muchas 
de aquellas callejitas que serpenteaban en entrantes y salientes—con sus tiendecillas 
—son ahora amplias y rectas calles donde el sol calcina las viviendas en verano y el 
vendaval frio levanta cegadoras tolvaneras en invierno. En las afueras del pueblo, 
cerca de la Puerta Vieja, se ven un edificio redondo, con extensas graderfas llenas de 
asientos, y un circulo rodeado de un vallar de madera en medio. A la otra parte 
de la ciudad se divisa otra enorme edificaci6n, con innumerables ventanitas: por 
la mafiana, a mediodfa, por la noche, parten de ese edificio agudos, largos, ondulantes 
sones de cornetas. Centenares de lucecitas iluminan la ciudad durante la noche: 
se encienden y se apagan ellas solas. 

En el primer balc6n de la izquierda, all4 en la casa de piedra que est4 en la 
plaza, hay un hombre sentado. Parece abstrafdo en una profunda meditacion. 
Tiene un fino bigote de puntas levantadas. Est4 el caballero, sentado, con el codo 
puesto en uno de los brazos del sill6n y la cara apoyada en la mano. Una honda 
tristeza empafia sus Ojos... . 

AzortN 


Conditions. Translations must be typed on one side of the 
paper, signed with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a sealed 
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the translator’s name and address. MSS must reach the Managing 
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The prize for the best translation of the passage from Romain 
Rolland was awarded to Miss Edith Humphrey of Kansas City, 
with honorable mention to “Marie-Grace,” “Courage,” “Mary 
Ann Taylor,” and “Chévrefeuille.”’” There were 74 entrants (3 of 
them behind time), representing 29 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada. The following “‘ideal’’ translation is a joint 
product. 

TWO SISTERS 


Early October days, gray and mild. Silent air. Warm rain falling straight 
down, unhurried. Warm, sensuous odor of moist earth, of ripe fruit in the store- 
room, of full vats in the wine-press..... 

Near an open window in the country-house in Burgundy, the two sisters sat 
facing each other, sewing. With heads bowed over their work, they had an air 
of aiming at each other their round, unlined brows—that same prominent brow, 
capricious in the one, obstinate in the other—the goat and the little heifer. But 
when they raised their heads their eyes exchanged a look of mutual understanding. 
Their tongues were at rest, after having chimed for days on end. They were musing 
on their fever, their transports, the words they had been drinking in, and all they 
had been taking and learning from each other for days. For this time they had 
unbosomed themselves unreservedly, with the eagerness of taking all and giving 
all. And now they were silent, the better to think over all this hidden spoil. 

But in vain had they wished to see all and possess all; when all was said and 
done each remained an enigma to the other. And undoubtedly every being is an 
enigma to every other; and therein lies an attraction. They told themselves indeed 
(for they knew): 

“What does understanding matter? To understand is to explain. One need 
not explain in order to love.” 

All the same, it matters a great deal. It matters in this way, that if you do 
not understand, you do not possess completely. And then as to loving, just how 
did they love? They had not the same way of loving at all. Both girls had certainly 
inherited their father’s abundant vitality; but repressed in the one, scattered in 
the other. No greater difference between the two sisters than in their loving. The 
unrestrained affection of the one, laughing, mischievous, brazen, but at bottom very 
sensible, that was forever on the move but never lost its bearings, that rustled its 
wings but scarcely took flight except around its own dove-cote. The strange demo 
niac love that dwelt in the other, and of whose presence she had first become aware 
not six months before; she suppressed it, she did her best to hide it, for she was 
afraid of it; her instinct told her that others would misunderstand it: Eros caged, 
blindfolded, restless, avid, and famished, bruising himself in silence against the 
bars of the world, and slowly gnawing the heart that holds him prisoner. That 
biting pain, burning, incessant, noiseless, insensibly unbalanced her faculties in a 
throbbing of wounded lethargy that was not without pleasure: just as she found 
pleasure in sensations that made her suffer: a harsh material, undergarments bind 
ing her, her hand passing over the roughnesses of a piece of furniture, or the chill 
of a rugous wall. RoMAIN ROLLAND 
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COMMENT. Most of the translators resisted the temptation to expand these 
opening phrases into complete sentences, and rightly so. A certain effect is sought 
and obtained by the omission of verbs: a static calm that goes well with the atmos- 
phere suggested in the passage itself. Tiede and chaude offered a small problem 
which I could not solve; “tepid” and “lukewarm,” dictionary meanings of tiéde, 
are too scientific, too negative here, they lack the warmth that I feel in pluie tiéde. 
On the other hand, the only word for chaude is “warm’’; “hot” is a word for summer, 
not for October. I could see nothing for it but to repeat ‘“‘warm”’ in both cases.— 
Note the alliteration of chaude et charnelle—“‘cellar’’ for cellier is misleading, sug- 
gesting to the reader an American cellar. Some translated cuvées as ‘“‘vatfuls,”’ 
“tubfuls,” and the like. These are correct dictionary meanings; but the odor comes 
from the vats because they are full, and for me ‘‘tubful”’ suggests a measurement 
rather than a substance that can emit a scent.—The chiasmus of capricieux.... 
obstiné has to be sacrificed for good English; we must stick to the plain antithesis, 
hence the dropping of ‘“‘and.”—The force of carillonné should be preserved, con- 
noting as it does both the ringing sound of the voices and the occasional confusion 
of tones and overtones.— What are lam pées de paroles passées? ‘“‘Bumpers of words”’ 
means nothing, at least not to me. Looking around in my dictionary, however, 
I find lam per, “‘to swallow up, to guzzle.’’ The figure, then, is not taken from a soda- 
fountain, it is not a question of “floods, cascades, streams,” but of the recipient of 
the liquid stimulus; in other words, the narrator wishes to give a vivid picture of 
the two girls fairly drinking in each other’s confidences. I do not see how we can 
convey that to the English reader with a noun phrase: we are forced to fall back 
on the verbal idiom, which does have analogous force. Note the play on pris and 
appris; also on voir and avoir below. Our vocabulary will not permit the retention 
of these delicate overtones.—My French colleagues differ on the precise nuance of 
lavidité de tout prendre et de tout donner; to me it means not “with the desire to take 
and give everything,’ which would almost repeat the previous phrase, but “with 
the eagerness of taking and giving all,” i.e. /’avidité results from their action as well 
as motivating it—Note the effective use of the English progressive in this para- 
graph: “They were sitting .. . . sewing .. . . their tongues were resting ... . they 
were musing.” —“‘After all” is too short a phrase for au bout du compte; there is a 
factor in translation which I call “‘weight” and which enters in here. Another good 
rendering was “at the end of the reckoning.’—I admit the possibility that se 
disaient can mean that they said this to each other; but it does not harmonize 
with the situation as a whole. The two girls have told everything and now are si- 
lently (se taisaient) reflecting, and each is realizing how much (que de choses . . . .) 
there is in the other that she will never understand; realizing this, she comforts 
herself by asserting that understanding is unnecessary. This is an example of 
cases where the translator must look beyond the individual sentence to the entire 
situation of which it forms a part.—Three times the author uses fait, thus achiev- 
ing a sort of cumulative effect. Can this be reproduced? The translator should 
attempt it if it does not lead him astray. One translator, for instance, used the 
word “mean’’ in each case; but I feel that to say“‘ What does it mean, to understand?” 
will convey to the English reader an idea that Rolland did not intend.—The mean- 
ings given to refoulée and dispersée are elaborated in the following lines, and must 
be in harmony with them.—Note once more the absence of verbs in his delineation 
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of the two modes of loving; this is deliberate and purposeful, and there is no reason 
why we should not follow him in it. The intention is evidently to reflect in the 
first sentence the stationary bustle and flutter of Sylvie; whereas the initial calm 
of Annette’s démon d’amour soon gives way to more impassioned utterance, in which 
verbs play their active part.—Not so much “she tried to conceal it’”’ as “she forced 
herself, she was at pains,”’ or the like, the idea being that she refused to let it reveal 
itself. The punctuation and structure of the entire sentence beginning with L’E- 
trange démon is extremely interesting and instructive; I would not alter one detail 
in it.—morsure, I suppose, harks back to ronge in the previous sentence, for which 
reason “sting’’ seems to me inappropriate. This sentence offers the greatest difli 
culty of any in the passage, partly because the metaphors of the original are mixed, 
and we must avoid making our author ridiculous: stated very baldly, the assertion 
is that a pain made her mind upset in a noise of lethargy. This difficulty was clear]; 
grasped, and there were a number of good attempts to solve it.—Oddly enough, 
des dessous qui la serrent proved the greatest stumbling-block of all, and it would 
be amusing to put together all the variants. I give some of the different versions 
“it was like being wrapped in rough material turned wrong side out,” ‘‘the wrong 
side of anything pressed against her,” “a harsh cloth worn next the skin,” “a harsh 
material which was grasping the wrong side,”’ “‘a roughness which seemed to close 
around her from the soul,” ‘as when harsh material and its seamy sides irritate 
her,” “a rough cloth of the lower part which press it,” “‘a rough material which 
oppressed it from the under side,” “aching groins,” ‘some of her lower nature 
which bound her,” “disillusionments which oppress her,” “a rough matter under- 
neath which binds,” “‘understrata that crush her,” “a harsh stuff with an underside 
which makes the hand clench,” “reverses that befell her’’ (dessous mixed up with 
baisse and echoes of the stock slump), “a rough material that pressed upon her from 
underneath,”’ “a rough quality underneath choking her,’’“‘a crabbed condition which 
grasps her,” “getting the worst of things,” “‘oppressing undercurrents,” etc. 
‘‘Rugous” is a bookish word, but it has the right rhythm and the right vocalic 
quality, so perhaps it is just the right word after all. 
B. Q. M. 





